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Wu Ting-fang. the Chinese minister. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the English ambassador. Baron de Fava, the Italian minister. 


building, Chin Pom Ye, the Korean minister. 
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Why Bryan Is Impossible. 


HEN the mariner has been tossed for many 

days in thick weather and on an anknown 
sea,” said Webster, in his reply to Hayne, 
‘*he naturally avails himself of the first 
pause in the storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take 
his latitude, and ascertain how far the elements have driven 
him from his true course. Let us imitate this prudence, 
and before we float farther on the waves of this debate 
refer to the point from which we departed, that we may at 
least be able to conjecture where we now are.” 

In the spirit of this wise admonition thoughtful Demo- 
crats all over the country, men who are proud of their 
party, and who want to see it again rendered worthy of its 
best traditions, are inquiring how far it has wandered from 
its historic position on the great issues of national concern, 
and are asking what measures should be taken to put it 
back in the anchorage in which it was placed by its found- 
er, Jefferson. The result of these deliberations is fatal to 
the chances of the continuance of the leadership of Mr. 
Bryan. 

Asked recently what he thought would be the issues 
of the canvass of 1900, and what he supposed would be the 
Democracy’s chances in that year, Senator Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, said he thought free silver would figure again in the 
canvass, but he frankly declared he did not see how his 
party could win on that issue. Senator Daniel, of Vir 
ginia, has sounded a note of revolt against the continuance 
of the leadership of 1896. Both of these robustly loyal 
Democrats were silver men in 1896, and enthusiastically 
supported Mr. Bryan. Both are believers in the free-coin- 
age policy still. Both, however, are convinced that the 
Democracy will have to drop silver if it desires to come 
within sight of victory. Dropping silver, as every Demo- 
crat knows, means the elimination of Mr. Bryan. 

Senators Tillman and McLaurin, of South Carolina ; 
Morgan, of Alabama; Chilton and Culberson, of Texas ; 
Turley, of Tennessee ; Money and Sullivan, of Mississippi , 
Caffery and McEnery, of Louisiana ; Lindsay, of Kentucky, 
and Daniel, of Virginia, have come out in favor of expan 
sion. Most of the influential Democratic papers of the 
South—the Louisville Courier-Journal, Atlanta Constitution, 
New Orleans Picayune, Richmond Dispatch, Galveston 
News, Chattanooga Times, Memphis Oommercial-Appeal, 
Nashville American, and many others—are on the expan- 
sion side. Mr. Bryan is so thoroughly committed to anti- 
imperialism that none of these statesmen or papers can 
heartily support him for the nomination. All will be com- 
pelled to use their influence against him. Mr. Croker, ex- 
Senator Gorman, ex-Senator Hill, and other leaders of the 
party in the East are at heart against the renomination of 
the candidate of 1896. Prominent silver Democrats in 1896, 
like Congressmen Sibley of Pennsylvania and Driggs of 
New York, now openly repudiate free silver and Bryan, 
while not abating their Democracy one whit. 

Washington, Kansas, Wyoming, and South Dakota, 
which gave their electoral votes to Mr. Bryan in 1896, have 
turned against him in elections held since then, and the 
Maryland House of Delegates recently refused to indorse 
Bryan as the Democratic leader in 1900. On the basis of 
the elections of the past three years the Republicans would 
have twenty-eight more votes in the electoral college in 1900 
than they had in 1896, provided the candidate of 1896 should 
again be nominated. Thisis a serious situation, and earnest 
Democrats all over the country are beginning to consider 
it with profound anxiety. Many far-seeing politicians are 
ready to believe that Mr. Bryan will find it exceedingly 
difficult to find the required two-thirds vote in the con- 
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vention. 

The revolt against the si!ver plank of the Chicago plat- 
form of 186, which has been started by Hugh McLaughlin 
and the Democratic Congressmen from Brooklyn, points 
the direction in which the Democratic winds are likely to 
blow before the meeting of the national convention. The 
rising against the silver utterance is directed against Bryan, 
as, of course, he and every other Democrat willsee. The 
movement is bound tospread. It is safe to predict that all 
of the New England States, and all of the old Middle group 
of commonwealths, will be solidly arrayed against Bryan in 
the convention, and the very few other States which would 
be needed to cast overa third of the votes of the convention 
can undoubtedly be secured by his enemies. 

A little over three hundred votes will be required to 
control the necessary one-third, and of these New York 


State will alone furnish nearly a quarter. It is not too 
arly to predict that without the support of New York 
Bryan cannot secure a two-thirds vote and the nomination. 
How can he get New York, considering the overwhelming 
To New York 
can properly be added the sixteen delegates from Maryland 
twenty from New Jersey, sixty-four from Pennsylvania, 
and the seventy-eight from New England, not to mention 
forty-six from Ohio, forty-eight from Illinois, and possi- 
bly thirty from Indiana. It is easy to see where the anti 
Bryan elements of the Democracy, led by New York and 
Pennsylvania and the greater part, if not all, of New Eng- 
land, can easily dominate a third of the delegates to the 
National They: can do this the 
more readily if they have candidates of their own in the 


sentiment of this State against free silver ? 


Democratic Convention. 
field, and there are signs that some of these will be forth 
coming. New York may have Judge Peckham, Colonel 
Lamont, or Augustus Van Wyck. New Jersey may bring 
Grover Cleveland to the front again, Maryland has Gor. 
man in sight, and Pennsylvania has ex-Governor Pattison 
among its possibilities. 

It was not 
made the subject of a caucus when the Currency bill was 


Moreover, silver is not now a party issue. 


before the House, and eleven Democrats voted with the 
Republicans in favor of the new Currency bill, and thus 
openly broke away from their silver affiliations. Only a 
faction of the Democracy, therefore, continues to support 
free silver, and it is absurd to believe that any faction will 
control the next national convention or the two- thirds 
necessary to nominate a candidate. 

The wildest Bryan enthusiast, if he has a thinking head 
upon his shoulders, dares not believe that Bryan or any other 
candidate can be elected this year on the old free-silver issue. 
The silver men can at this very time make a poll of the 
States that cast a clean majority of the electoral votes and 
ascertain that they are as absolutely opposed to Bryan on 
the free-silver issue as if their votes had been cast and can- 
vassed against him. All over the country prominent free- 
silver men are undergoing a change of heart in the light of 
experience. The South, solidly Democratic in the past and 
conscientiously loyal to Bryan under the conditions that 
They 
realize that conditions have changed, and so must the can 
didates. 
wages and higher prices have taken the places of low 
wages and low prices. The hum of industry has smothered 
the cries of discontent which were the basis of Bryan’s can- 
didacy in 1896. 

The rising call is for new issues, new men, and a new 
Democracy, and Republicans who are tickling themselves 
over the prospect of what is commonly called ‘ta walk- 
over ’ next fall, because of the certainty of Bryan’s nom- 
ination, should wait a moment and think. 
tion of Bryan was a certainty a year ago. 
doubtful now, and four or five months hence, when the 
convention meets, it may prove to be utterly impossible. 


existed in 1896, are now looking for other issues. 


Prosperity has supplanted adversity, profitable 


The nomina- 
It is extremely 


The License of the Press. 


AN eminent jurist, at the recent meeting of the New York 
State Bar Association, commented with no little severity on the 
sensational tendency of the press. While his strictures were 
severe, no one can deny that they were not, to some degree, 
warranted. It isa mistaken notion of -sensational newspapers 
that it pays to attract the public by any means, either fair or 
foul ; that if misrepresentation of a public official or of a private 
transaction causes general comment, the publication benefits 
thereby in proportion as it attracts general notice. This policy 
may increase the number of a journal’s readers, for the present, 
but it will not add to its permanent circulation, for notoriety 
is not reputation. 

A newspaper, like a man, is judged by its character. If it be 
truthful, conscientious, honest, and courageous, it will establish 
a firm and lasting clientéle. It may, by sensational methods, 
attract a large temporary following, but ultimately it will come 
to be looked upon as untrustworthy and unreliable. 

Public men, uvaturally, feel an antagonism to the press, for, 
while the newspapers do much to establish public reputations, 
they do still more to break them down. A sensitive public 
official, who finds that a trifling mistake of judgment, to which 
every man is liable, is at once made the pretext for an indict- 
ment touching his honesty of purpose, naturally feels that the 
press is maliciously wicked, and usually he indicts every news- 
paper, the good with the bad. The result of indiscriminate as- 
saults upon officials, good and bad, is to antagonize the good and 
favor the corrupt, for the latter feel that they are, after all, on 
the same level as the former, and that virtue has no greater re- 
ward than vice. 

We have lately had an experience that illustrates the argu- 
ment. A demand has been voiced by several Democratic papers 
for the impeachment and removal of one of the most important 
of the President’s Cabinet officers. Corruption for selfish pur- 
poses was charged against him, based wholly on the publication 
of documents which he himself furnished to Congress, and 
which, obviously, if Secretary Gage had been a corrupt man, he 
could and would have concealed from the public eye. In our 
own State, a demand has been made for the removal of the su- 
perintendent of banks because he failed to jeopardize the credit 
of a solvent trust company. The fact that the stock of this 
company sells at a very large premium testified to its sound con- 
dition and justified the superiutendent of banks in acting with 
caution in the matter, especially at a time when panicky condi- 
tions prevailed. 

The same papers, animated probably by political motives, 
which are neither a justification nor a defense, have demanded 
the removal of the superintendent of insurance, mainly because 
it is revealed that in the last few years he has accumulated a 


snug fortune of several hundred thousand dollars. There is no 
doubt that this official has had the benefit of intimate associa 
tion with eminent financiers who, during the booming period of 
recent Wall Street exploitation, could have enriched him al nost 
inaday by asingle tip. If every public official who has been g 
fortunately situated as to speculate successfully in the marke, 
during the recent phenomenal rise were to be removed froy 
office, and if successful speculation were deemed suffici: 
disqualify the officers of our financial institutions from holdin 
responsible positions, there would be unnumbered vacancies jy 


every direction. 

In the same line with these arguments against public offi-ig)s 
were the fierce assaults upon the land board of New York State. 
and upon Governor Roosevelt himself, for what was allege.) { 
be participation in ‘‘*the infamous Astoria grab.” It was a 
leged that the property of the State, worth millions of dollars 
had been voted by the land board, with the consent of the (toy 
ernor, to the Astoria company. Governor Roosevelt met his 
defamers with a letter of explanation, and they slunk away into 
obscurity. If they were right in their original charges, why 
did they not stick tothem? If they were wrong, why did (hey 
not make public confession of that fact ? 

The truth is that the press of to-day is altogether too rec cles 
in assailing the characters of public men and disclosing unn oces 
sarily the affairs of private concerns and of individuals. anj 
that, as a result, what is called the ‘‘ sensational ” press i- fag; 
losing its hold and opening the door of opportunity to conserva 
tive, conscientious, truth-telling newspapers. 


The Plain Truth. 


Ir the Republican leaders in Congress are wise they wil] 
hasten to abolish some of the most trifling and, at thesame | ime. 
most oppressive and objectionable of the war stamp-taxes. The 
proposition that the tax on the brewers be reduced involves se 
rious questions and properly can wait, but with a surplus rey 
enue there is uo reason why the petty tax on bank-checks, which 
isa tax on every thrifty man; the insignificant and inconvenient 
stamp-tax on express packages, telegraph messages, and palace- 
car tickets, should not be utterly wiped out. If the Republican 
managers do not see the propriety and expediency of accom 
plishing this reform, the Democratic managers will. Colonel 
Bryan, in a recent interview, empbasized the fact that many of 
these war taxes were not only inconvenient, but absolutely need 
less, and in this contention, at least, Bryan is right. It can by 
made something of an issue in party platforms, and the question 
is which party will get the benefit of it. 


Various explanations have been made of the reason for the 
tendency of our population to drift toward the cities aid to 
abandon the pleasant and healthful surroundings of country 
life. Ex-Speaker Reed, in his recent address before the Uni- 
versity Settlement Society of New York, attributed this tend 
ency to selfishness, which he properly characterized as ‘the 
great master of the human race.” He said that while all liter- 
ature is full of the squalor of the town, yet men desert the de- 
lights of the country to flock to the cities, while broad and 
fruitful acres are left behind unoccupied. Mr. Reed declared 
that men are fond of their kind and seek each other’s society in 
the congested centres of the cities. They love to exchange ideas 
as they exchange merchandise, and in this interchange of senti- 
ment, be truthfully added, ‘‘ we lose nothing that we impart, 
and we gain by everything that is imparted to us.” What the 
effect of this tendency to desert the country will be, the ex- 
speaker did not venture to predict. It is a serious question, 
worthy of profound thought. 





One of the richest men in the world, and one of the most 
philanthropic—Mr. Andrew Carnegie—in a recent address be 
fore a Bible-class in a New York church, expressed his pleasure 
that he had been ‘‘ born to the blessed heritage of poverty 
He said that the saddest day that civilization ever saw would 
be that in which poverty does not win its way. Mr. Carnegie, 
who began life as a telegraph-operator, says that the qualifica 
tions of the successful business man are bonesty, sobriety, au! 
morality. ‘‘ The successful man,” he adds, ‘‘ must be a gooi, 
all-around man, capable of doing all things well, and deriving 
his best pleasure from what he can do for his fellow-men.” An- 
other interesting observation made by Mr. Carnegie for the 
benefit of the rich is that it is bad policy to aid ‘* the submerged 
man.” Give your aid, he advises, to the man who is fighting 
with his head above water. There is a timely warning in these 
words to those who are inclined to indiscriminate giving, which 
has been and is responsible, in large part, for all the impositions 
that centre in the systematic beggary of our large cities. 





Is it possible that the new century, upon which we are 50 
shortly to enter, will call upon the stage as the most efficient aid 
to the pulpit? This seems to be implied by the Rev. C. H. Shel- 
don, of Topeka, Kan , the writer of the world-famous book, ‘In 
His Steps.” Mr. Sheldon has been asked to permit the drama 
tization of bis book, and he says he would have no objection if 
the drama could be played by Christian men and women, and 
he adds: ‘‘ If theatres were owned and controlled by Christiat 
men and women, the same as the churches, I can see how they 
would do a great deal of good.” An eminent temperance lect 
urer, a Christian man, too, declared a few years ago, after wit 
nessing the play ‘‘Ten Nights in a Bar-room,” that he believed 
it was a far stronger argument in favor of temperance thau avy 
lecture ever delivered by a temperance orator. Anti-sl:very 
advocates have long since admitted that the performance of 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had very much to do with the succes 
of the abolition cause. The production of ‘“ Ben Hur,” at the 
Broadway Theatre in New York, is regarded with increasing 
favor by ministers and Christian men and women who ordiuati: 
ly are opposed to the theatre. If Mr. Sheldon’s remarkable novel 
should now be dramatized, there is little doubt that it would 
give a strong impetus to the increasing tendency of cburcl: 
goers to attend the theatre. In this connection it is noticeable 
that the most successful plays of the present time, from the 
financial standpoint, are those which church-goers favor, suc! 
as ** Ben-Hur,” ‘*‘ The Little Minister,” ‘‘The Christian,” 204 
‘* The Old Homestead.” 
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Mrs. MARIA SOUNDER ALLEN, of Elyria, Ohio, who cele 
brated her ninety-eighth birthday October 20th, has the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest 
member of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, and while 
not at present actively 
engaged in the work, re 
tains her interest in the 
organization she helped 
found. Her name leads 
the list of the Richard 
Allen W. R. C. No. 108 
Post, named in honor of 
her son, Colonel Rich 
ard Allen, of the Eighth 
Ohio Volunteer Infant- 
ry, who was killed at 
the battle of Fredericks- 
burg. Her 
William, served on the 
frigates Savannah and 
Ohio during the Mex- 
MRS, ALLEN, THE OLDEST MEMBER ican War, and on the 
OF Til bet gy 4 yo ea United States steamship 

Fort Jackson during the 





oldest son, 


Rebel ; and another son, Lieutenant James Allen, served for 
three rsin the Civil War. With her husband and five suns 
she m the overland journey in 1832 in a springless, canvas- 
covered wagon from New Jersey to Elyria, where she has lived 
for sixty-seven years. She is a Republican, and bitterly opposed 
the s ig of Congressman Roberts on account of his polyga- 
mous vs. All the events of the hour command her interest, 
and she expresses her opinions in vigorous language. Her great 

est grief was that she had no boys to send to avenge the Maine, 


and her dearest wish is to round up the century. 

=The death of George W. Steevens, of the London Daily 
Mail, of fever, at Ladysmith, adds another to the long list, of 
brilliant war 
spondents who have died 
“in the discharge of 
duty.” 
of the younger class of 


corre- 


Steevens was one 


correspondents of a 
school made famous by 
such men as William 
Howard Russell, Archi- 
bald Forbes, Donovan, 
MacGahan, Burnaby, 
and Villiers. He was an 
enthusiast in his profes 
sion, and always with 
the vanguard of the 
army. He was a keen 
observer and a graphic, 
pleasing, and pict- 
uresque writer, always 
courageous, and. he 
** kept his head,” no mat- 
ter what happened. 
Though yet a young man—just thirty—he had seen a lot of 
service. He was present throughout the Turco-Greek war, took 
part in the two British-Egyptian campaigns againt the Khalifa, 
and was with Kitchener at the fall of Omdurman. He entered 
Khartoum with the first, and saw the union jack raised where 
Cordon fell, and it was his story of those tragic days that set 
England wild with enthusiasm. He was a university man, 
coming from Baliol, Oxford, and possessed exceptional titerary 
ability. Ingspite of his young years his life had its chapter of 
romance, for when he was only twenty-six he married a Lon- 
don society woman who was thirty-four years his senior. 

=A unique and remarkable enterprise with religious ends in 
View is proposed by the church people of Philadelphia. It is 
nothing less than a 
house-to-house visitation 
of the people of the en- 
tire city, all the work to 
be done in a single day. 
The date set for the un- 
dertaking is February 
22d. The canvass is to 
be made by an army of 
Sunday-school workers, 
and its chief object will 
be to find out what pro- 
portion of the inhab- 
itants of the Quaker 
City are attendants upon 
ehurches or Sunday- 
schools. Representa- 
tives of all the Christian 
sects and denominations 
in Philadelphia, from 
the Roman Catholics to 
the Salvation Army, 
have interested them- 
; project, and will give it their assistance. The york 
will be under the immediate dirsction of Mr Hugh Cork, a vet- 
eran and experienced Sunday-school worker, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Sabbath -school Association, of which Mr. 
John Wanamaker is president. Mr. Cork has.superintended a 
Calvass similar to that projected in Philadelphia in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and several other cities, with conspicuous success, 
although more than one day bas usually been given to the work. 
As Philadelphia is a city of 1,046,964 population, according to 
the last census, the maguitude of the present undertaking can 





GEORGE W. STEEVENS. 





HUGH 


CORK, 
PHILADELPHIA’S CHURCH CENSUS. 


WHO  SUPERINTENDS 


selves in the 





be partly realized. It takes a corps of census enumerators sev 

eral weeks to do the work for Uncle Sam. 
Major-General Sir William Butler is the 
British officer, more than any other, who is likely to prove a 
thorn in the side of the 


Francis one 


government when this 
‘* bad business” is over 
and the cost has to be 
counted A brave sol- 
dier, a gallant general, 
with a long and distin 
guished service behind 
bim, he is just now in 


the deepest disgrace be- 
had the 
to express his 
He was in 


cause he has 
courage 
convictions 
command of the troops 


in South Africa from 
December, 1898,- until 
August of last year, 


when war seemed immi 
had 
tell the home 
the truth he 
was accused of 





nent. Because he 
dared to 


GENERAL BUTLER, THE FNGLISH officials 


SOLDIER WHO OPPOSED THE ere 
WAR WITH THE BOERS 5 
Boer sympathies, and 
was relieved of his command. He was then placed in charge of 
home troops, and when the Queen visited Bristol, in November 
last, he was allowed to lead the march past her Majesty. This 
is not the first trouble of the kind that General Butler has ex- 
perienced as the result of speaking out his mind. He entered 
the army in 1858 ; served in Canada, Ashanti, in the Zulu war, 
and in Egypt. He married Lady Elizabeth Thompson Butler, 
the great painter of war pictures. 

Hard work, perseverance, and genuine merit have found 
their reward again in the shape of the prize awarded to Mr, 
Charles Schrey vogel, of 
Hoboken, by the Na- 
tional Academy of De- 
sign, for one of his pict- 
on exhibition 
at the academy. The 
subject is ‘‘ My Bunkie,” 
a study of Western mili- 
tary life. It 
Clarke prize, one of the 


ures now 


won the 


most valuable and most 
coveted of all offered by 
the academy. Mr. 
Schreyvogel has the true 
modesty and unassuming 
manner of the genuine 
artist. He is a 
New - Yorker and only 


native 


thirty-nine years of age. 





He began active life asa 
lithographer, but finally 
gave that up for a higher 
He went abroad and studied under Carl 
Marr and Kirchbad at Munich, and in 1889 opened a studio in 
Hoboken, where he has since resided. 


CHARLES SCHREYVOGEL, THE YOUNG 
PRIZE-WINNING ARTIST. 


range of art work. 


He has spent some time 
in the far West making a study of Indian scenes and military 
life, one of the first fruits of which is the prize-winner, ‘‘ My 
Buukie.” Mr. Schreyvogel proposes to send this canvas to the 
Paris Exposition. 

=It is evident that Queen Victoria is much pleased with the 
American Vicerene of India, who was Mary Leiter, of Chicago, 
for Amer- 
ican will probably 
be the next Vicerene 
of Treland, the Dv%e 
of Marlborough 
having 


mans another 
~ 


wi, 


been men- 
the next 
Viceroy of JTreland, 
the 
duchess, 






tioned as 
and young 
was 
Consuelo Vander- 
bilt, will hold a po- 
sition next in power 
to the Queen her- 
self. The American 
Vice-Queen will hold 
drawing-room at 
Dublin just as the 
Queen does at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and 
as she will be the 
Queen’s representa- 
tive, a presentation 
to her will be counted the same as if one had been presented to 
the Queen herself. The pay received by the viceroy is $100,000 
a year, but the viceroy must needs be a very rich man, for the 
cost of keeping up the vice-regal splendor of the Irish court has 
always cost $250,000 a year, the extra $150,000 being from the 
private purse of the viceroy. It is probable that where other 
viceroys have spent $250,000 the Vanderbilt millions will enable 
the duke to spend $300,000 or more, for the duchess is very foud 
of spending money in the most lavish manner. The viceroy’s 
castle at Dublin isa magnificent pile, grander than any of the 
Queen’s residences, and over 150 servants are employed. The 
viceroy has a mounted guard, and whenever the little Consuelo 
drives out she will be attended by a mounted escort and out- 
riders, like a queen. The Queen has frankly said that she decid- 
ed «. offer the position to the Duke of Marlborough on account 
of his wife, for there are three great reasons why she is fitted 
to the posit. First, because she is an American, and will win 
the love of the lrish people, to whom an American seems a good 
friend ; second, because she has the graciousness, tact, sweet- 
ness, and dignity which belong to a vicerene ; and third, be 
cause her wealth is so great. The duchess has written to friends 
in New that she is looking forward with delight to her 


who 
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new position, and has signified her intention of furthering and 
The 
present viceroy, Lord Cadogan, bas not been a thorough success 
in his position, and bis family is not liked by the Irish people. 
Two American vicerenes will make us feel proud indeed 

-No class of unfortunates appeals more strongly to human 
sympathy than crippled children. 


encouraging the lace and damask industries of Ireland. 


If, in addition to their phys- 
ical disabilities, they 
have the further mis- 
fortune of being the 
children of poverty, 


compelled by circum- 
stances to live in the 
dark, cramped, and 
filthy rooms of a city 
tenement, their lot is 
pitiable indeed. Here 


they have not even the 
poor resource of other 
tenement children, of 
play in the open streets 
and alleys, but must re- 
main in their own cheer 
less and miserable quar- 
ters day and night the 
year around. Noble 
efforts have been made 
in New York and other 
cities to ameliorate the 
condition of these hap- 
less little ones, but it has 
remained for a generous-hearted Philadelphia citizen to make 
provision for their welfare on the largest and most munificent 
scale. This citizen is Mr. Peter A. B. Widener, the well-known 
capitalist and street-railway magnate. In a letter to Mayor 
Ashbridge, early in December, Mr. Widener announced that he 
had purchased thirty-six acres of land at Logan, a suburb o 
Philadelphia, on which he will erect and endow a home, bos 
pital, and school for crippled children, at a cost of $2,000,000 
The home is to be a place where such children * can receive 
such medical and surgical attention as will cure or allay thei: 


PETER A. B. WIDENER, WHO HAS 
GIVEN $2,000,000 FOR CRIPPLED 
; CHILDREN, 
Photograph by Gutekunst. 


deformities, and where they can receive not only a general edu 
cation, but education and instruction in such industrial lines as 
will assist them toward self-support.” The institution will be 
known as the Widener Industrial Home for Crippled Children 
The benefits which this magnificent charity will confer upon a 
class of helpless and innocent sufferers. hitherto greatly neg- 
lected, will be beyond all estimate. Every city in the land 
gught to have such an institution. 

The cotton manufacturing industry in the South is sup- 
posed to be of recent origin, but ‘‘ as a matter of fact,” says R. 
W. Allison, of Con- 
cord, N. C., now in 
his eighty - eighth 
year, ‘‘there were 
quite a number of 
mills in three of the 


ie 


Southern States 
half a century or 
more ago. There 


about 225 
cotton-mills in oper- 
ation in the ‘Old 
North State,’ and 
they annually con- 
sume an equivalent 
of the entire cotton 
product of the 
State.” The first 
mill in North Caro- 
lina was built on the 
banks of the Ca- 
tawba River, in the 
historic town of 
Lincolnton, in 1815. 
Originally it con- 
tained only seventy- 
five spindles, but 
these pioneer spin- 
dles began to sing a 
new song that has 
echoed and re-echo- 
ed, over the hills 
and down the valleys of the suuny Southland, until they are 
now heard in every section of the cotton-growing region. ‘°The 
mili that created the greatest interest in early days,” says Mr. 
Allison, ** was the Mount Hecla steam cotton-mill, erected at 
Greensboro, N. C., in 1829.” This mill contained 3,000 spindles 
and seventy-five looms. The machinery was bought in Pitts- 
burg, Penn., and Paterson, N. J., and was conveyed to Greens- 
boro in wagons. It did a good business for many years. In 
839 Mr. Allison became one of the original directors of the 
Conccrd Cotton Mills, and, with other members of the company, 
visited the cotton-mill then in operation in North Carolina, in 
quest of information relating to cotton manufacture. His ex- 
perience as a merchant in Concord dates back to 1823, when he 
left his native town of Charlotte, N. C, where the famous 
Mecklenberg Declaration of Independence was signed in 1775 
for his present home. The most interesting recollection of Mr. 
Allison’s career is a visit he made to Richmond, Va., in 1829, 
on his way home from Philadelphia, where be had gone to buy 
goods for his store. The State Constitutional Convention was 
then in session in the State capitol. Ina rowin the front of the 
convention-hall, seated near together, he saw a group of four 
illustrious men, whose names rank among the greatest in Amer- 
ican history. These men, who were members of the convention 
and took part in its deliberations, were the two ex-Presidents, 
James Madison and James Monroe, Chief Justice of the United 
States John Marshall, and the noted orator, Johu Randolph, 
of Roanoke. Mr. Allison was introdured to Andrew Jackson in 
1833, in the White House at Washington, and has had an iuti- 
mate acquaintance with many officers and soldiers of the Rey- 
olution. 


are now 





R. W. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE SOUTH. 


ALLISON, THE PIONEER COTTON 





MARKET BOOTH PATRONIZED BY TYPICAL TAGALO WOMEN, SHOWING THEI® A POPULAR REFRESHMENT BOOTH PATRONIZFD BY CHINAMEN 
PECULIAR HEAD-DRESS, WAISTS, AND SKIRTS. 
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certeenewssee*? 


BETEL-NUT VENDER3, WHO ALWAYS ESTABLISH THEMSELVES BETWEEN BAMBOO THE NATIVE MEAT-MARKET, WHERE MEAT IS ALWAYS SOLD IN LONG STRIPS 
SCREEN3 SUPPORTED BY STICKS OF BAMBOO. AND NEVER CUT ACROSS THE GRAIN, 


THE INIERESTING NATIVE MARKETS OF MANILA. 


CENTRES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ALL AMERICAN VISITORS AS WELL AS TO THE FILIPINOS THEMSELVES. 
PHOTOGRAPHED EsPECIALLY FOR ‘‘ LESLIE'S WEEK”Y” By E. C, Rost.—(Sgez PaGeE 91.) 





STAMP:NG OUT THE BUBONIC PLAGUE IN HONOLULU. 


BURNING THE BUILDINGS IN THE INFECTED CHINESE QUARTER, ON JANUARY 4TH—THE FIRE DEPARTMENT RESTRICTING THE SPREAD OF THE FLAMES. 
Photographed for ** Leslie’s Weekly” by W. T. Monsarrat. 


THE FIGHT OF THE STURDY BOERS FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


DraGeGine THEIR Famous “ Lone Tom” myio Position, To MEET THE INVADING FoRCES APPROACHING LaDYSMITH. 
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BUSINESS CHANCES 


IN MANILA.—NO. 1. 


SOUND AND TIMELY ADVICE TO THOSE WHO THINK OF GOING TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mania, P. I., November 21st, 1899.—‘‘ Am I going to re- 
main out here ?”’ repeated the Montana volunteer, chewing at 
the blade of grass which he had plucked. ‘* I’m not going to do 
anything else! This is the place to make money. Why, if a 
fellow didn't have anything but pins to sell he could pick up a 
fortune at it!” And this statement, with a few reservations, is 
emphatically true. Hundreds—no doubt, thousands—of Amer- 
ican fortunes will be piled up in these islands during the next 
few years. Luzon, in particular, is destined to prove a gold- 
mine for the right sort of people. 

But who are the right sort of people? Everything depends 
upon the proper understanding of the answer to this question. 
The man who is a chronic failure at home need not turn long- 
ing eyes toward the Philippines. By coming here he would only 
invite financial tragedy. It is the last place in the world for in- 
competents. It is the man who is quick to perceive, decide, and 
act who will succeed here. There are many lines of business 
from which to choose. There are many attractive plots in the 
business field here—a great range for the commercial immi- 
grant. How much money is needed ? 

While, of course, ** that all depends,” the question can be an- 
swered in a general way that will enable each intending Philip- 
pine investor to figure it out for himself. If he intends to come 
here with an American line of goods he will nced, first of all, 
the same amount of capital that he would require to start a 
store of the same size at home. Add to this the amount of cus- 
toms duties required to get the initial stock through the Manila 
custom-house. A good many people in America imagine that 
American goods enter here duty free. It is a very mistaken 
notion ; the’ duties are high. Before going far in your plan- 
ning, ascertain, through the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton, or from the nearest collector of customs, just what your 
own line of goods have to pay in the way of toll. 

Now. to continue with the expenses. The freight charges 
will have to be ascertained next. Add that bill to your esti- 
mate. Next comes your fare to Manila. The expenses of liv- 
ing may be set down at from fifty to seventy-five dollars a 
month, according to the disposition of the man. Add some- 
thing more for store rent. Something more for your store fix- 
tures ; it will be found cheapest to order the latter in Manila. 
Now there is but one more item ; it is the most important of all 
—the price of a ticket home. Don’t forget this last item. 
Never, in any exigency, part withit. Bankit immediately upon 
your arrival at Manila, and never employ it, save for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. For not every hopeful who comes 
to the Philippines is going to succeed, and Manila is a long, long 
way from home. 

Let me impress another most important fact with all earnest 
ness. For mere hands without capital there is no demand—lit- 
tle hope. Chinese and native labor is cheap here, and in the 
manual trades these people are skilled enough. There isa tragic 
phrase, well known through the isles of the Pacific, and that 
phrase is *‘ beach-comber.” This individual is the white man 
who, broken down and without means, haunts the ports and the 
beaches in the wistful search of some means for getting home 
In the majority of cases, unless he has moneyed and fond friends 
at home, he never again sees his native heath. ‘* Beach-comb- 
ing” is generally a despairing prelude to death. Take no 
chances at it! 

One of the main factors to be reckoned with here is the cli- 
mate. It is a pure-bred specimen of the ‘* mafiana” variety. 
After a man has been here a few weeks he becomes the victim 
of a strong tendency to do everything on the morrow. There 
is a depressing tendency to avoid doing anything to-day, yet 
with it goes a rather hopeful conviction that on the next day 
energy and vigor will return and the deferred feat accom- 
plished. This mafiana condition of mind and body will be 
yours as long as you remain in the Philippines. The man who 
is to come here requires a strong constitution, and one also that 
is adapted to life in the tropics. Most important of all is a 
good, healthy stomach, which is ever man’s stanchest ally in 
life in the tropics. 

By this time the reader is ready to exclaim: ‘‘ The climate 
of the Philippines is not a white man’s climate.” True to some 
extent, though a good physical specimen of the white man will 
live here very well if he takes watchful care of himself. In In- 
dia the English do very well, and the climate of the Philippines 
is healthier than that of India. The man who brings his wife 
and children with him, unless they are unusually robust, com- 
mitsacrime. Even if he does so he must keep a reserve fund 
to provide for their prompt passage home in case the climate 
proves against them. Asa rule, American women and cbildren 
do not thrive here as well as the men. The best way is for the 
intending investor to come first and ‘‘ prospect ” for his family, 
as it were. If, after a few months’ residence, he feels safe in 
sending for his family, let him do so. 

About the financial advisability of keeping and developing 
the Philippines there can be no doubt. These islands are bound 
to become for us a very empire of wealth. That Spain did not 
prove this isno argument. The buccaneer method of the Span- 
ish system of colonial government is a proverb, and the bucca- 
neer has never been a producer of wealth. While it is indubi- 
table that the Philippines will be mainly exploited by syndicates 
and large capitalists, there is a chance—and a splendid one—for 
small investors of the right kind. In this first letter I can give 
only a few samples of the opportunities that are waiting. 

Right at the outset a well-conducted American shoe-store 
should succeed here. Ever since our flag was hoisted in Manila 
the durable American shoe has been growing in popularity. 
There are plenty of native-made and Chinese-made shoes here, 
but they are a poor article, looking well at first, but soon play- 
ing out. They can be sold cheaper than good American shoes, 
but that will not affect the chances of the latter. To see the 
eagerness with which a native will bargain with an American 
soldier for a pair of the solid quartermaster’s shoes which the 
soldier is ready to throw away is something instructive. The 
poorest native who wears shoes has already discovered that 


the American shoe leads the world. Here, then, is a bright 
chance. 

One of the best chances to be found here is waiting for the 
man who brings over a good stock of good cheap and medium- 
grade American watches. But he must also be capable of mak- 
ing thoroughly first-class repairs to watches. At this present 
writing there is not a first-class American watch-repairer in 
Manila. There are several of them who claim to be, but the 
general experience with them is that they are frauds. They 
are European workmen who have a smattering conception of 
the Swiss movements, but when you leave a decent American 
watch in their hands for treatment you are taking desperate 
Let us suppose that the mainspring of your watch 
has snapped. You take it to one of these fellows. He shakes 
the time- piece, holds it to hi 


chances. 





I mind when we was livin’ 
Out there on Cedar Crick— i 
There wa‘n’t no better neighborhood — ; 
If any one tuck sick 
They'd come frum all d'rections, 
Jist wade through rain ur snow, 
To see how you was comin’ on— 
The folks we used to know. 


An’ the vittels that they’d fetch you ! 
Why, *twould fairly make you laf 
You'd bin deader nur a mackerel 
If you'd only et the half 
Put me in mind of fair-time 
Ur some purvishun show, 
To see em packin’ in the truck— 
The folks we used to know ; 


My stars! but they was soshable, 
Out there on the old State road, 
An’ used to go a-visitin’ 
Jist by the wagon-load. 





ear, opens the case, squints into 





the works, and says : 
** It will cost you six dollars.” 
That 
Mexican money, which is three 
dollars of American money—an 
If you say 


meaus six dollars in 


outrageous price. 
so, he calmly hands back your 
useless watch and advises you 
to try elsewhere. Or it may be 
that a little dust has gotten into 
the works ; perhaps the watch 
needs only a good oiling. No 
matter; you must part with 
three dollars in American 
money to get it in running 
order again. And that is the 
ruling price all over Manila. 
Add to this the fact that you 
can place no confidence in the 
results which your six dollars 
Mex. will bring about. Your 
watch may be ruined. That 
makes no difference. The 
charge for ruining your time- 














piece is just the same—six pesos. 








On this showing it ought not to 
take a competent American 
watchmaker with a little capi- 
tal very long to decide between the Klondike and Manila. 

For two or three first-class photographers there is field 
enough right in Manila. As soon as the present troubles pass 
over, there will be other fields in the larger cities of the group. 
The best present photographer in Manila is not anywhere near 
as good a workman as the average country operator in the 
United States. Yet he charges ten dollars Mex. for cabinet 
photographs, and gets it—gets it plentifully! The American 
photographer who comes out here will do well to bring with 
him, also, the agency for American goods for photographic 
amateurs. The present supply is English, and of sizes that do 
vot fit our cameras. The photographer would do well, also, to 
be prepared to do amateur developing and printing. There is 
a small sack of Mexican mintage to be earned at it every week. 

American hardware, including some kinds of agricultural 
implements, is in great demand here. It is needless to say, 
however, that arms and ammunition will not get any further 
than the custom-house. Even pistols brought by civilian tour- 
ists are confiscated at the custom-house. It would be far bet- 
ter for the American who thinks of going into hardware out 
here to find out just what the demand is, and then send back 
his orders to the States. Once the field is investigated it will 
be found that hardware offers a comfortable fortune in a very 
few years. With the above suggestions, here are a few general 
hints for the intending American business man in Manila: 
Don’t try to do too much at the outset. The climate is against 
violent effort. A comfortable daily average of accomplishment 
is the happy medium. Don’t give credit ; Manila is a city of 
large and glittering promises. Don't try to get around on foot ; 
the native conveyances are cheap enough, and save one’s health. 
In dealing with a native or Spaniard, whether buying or sell- 
ing, don’t expect to come to terms on the day the subject is 
broached ; haggling and postponing decisions are practices of 
the country. As soon as you decide on coming to Manila begin 
to study Spanish. Keep it up all the way over here, and as 
soon as you arrive begin practicing. Spanish is easy to learn, 
and is indispensable here. Master the native Tagalo dialect, 
too, when the opportunity comes, as many of the natives have 
only the most imperfect knowledge of Spanish. 

Be temperate in all things—even in your expectations as to 
the first two or three months’ business. It takes a little time to 
get started and to become well and favorably known. My next 
article will point out the opportunities in Manila for men with 
small capital in various lines of trade, and tell the things to 
avoid. H. IrvinGc HANcock. 


The Folks We Used to Know. 


Dip you ever notice somehow. 
As the years go slidin’ past, 
That you git to lookin’ back’ard 
Sorter wishful to'rds the last ? 
An’ how them ‘at*s now your neighbors 
Don't stand a ghost o° show 
When you go comparin’ of ‘em 
To the folks you used to know ? 


It ‘pears we jist can't recollect 
The fracases we've had, 
Nur forty-‘leven other things 
That made us fightin’ mad. 
But we've salted down the good ‘un- 
An’, no matter whur we go, 
There’s pone can “hold a candle” 
To the folks we used to know. 


‘“ THE FOLKS WE USED TO KNOW.”—TAKEN IN WESTERN INDIANA. ) 


’ 


They'd grin, shake hands, ‘* Howdy,’ 
An’, as plain as preachin’, show 

They was tickled most to pieces— 
The folks we used to know. 


They'd feed you on fried chicken, 
The best *t was in the shop; 

An’ they'd pile your plate with vittels, 
An’ I vum! they wouldn't stop 

Till they’d made you most feel sneakin’ 
To see it loaded so, 

Then say, ** Take holt an’ heip yourself **— 
The folks we used to know. 


We ain't no quaiity,’’ they'd say, 

** We're only common folks ;° 

Ap’ then all hands would snicker, 
An’ we'd fall to crackin’ jokes, 

An’ afore we hardly know’d it, 
Why, it was time to go, 

An’ we'd say, ‘‘ Good-bye ; come over,” 
To the folks we used to know. 


Where air they all, I wonder— 
Al) these happy, old-time folks, 
That made this life worth livin’ 
With their friendship an’ their jokes ? 
Well, I ask for nothin’ better, 
When it comes my time to go, 
Than a ticket that will take me 
To the folks we used to know. 
Auice DD. O. GREENWOOD 


The Darkest Side of It. 


Horrors OF War IN SOUTH AFRICA—SUFFERINGS OF Til 
WoUNDED AND DyYING—GREWSOME SCENES ON THE Bat 
TLE-FIELDS. 

WS8ILE the laws and regulations governing the conduct i 
war between nations in modern times have relieved the mott 
ments of hostile forces and the scenes of combat of some of thei 
most cruel and hideous features, such as the torture and mas 
cre of prisoners and the giving over of captured cities ani! tow 
to indiscriminate pillage and slaughter, the use of high explt 
sives and all the fearful death-dealing engines now empl: yeti 
warfare are attended with many scenes that may well malt 
angels weep. 

What humanity has gained in one direction by the abolitii# 
of the barbarities practiced upon innocent and defenseless nor 
combatants in the wars of older times has been almost, if 
quite, made up by the awful execution wrought among boii 
of soldiery by the shrapnel, the lyddite shell, the dynamite-gu 
the Mauser bullet, and the enormous projectiles fired by tlt 
modern long-range cannon. It is, in fact, one of the argumel! 
of Monsieur von Block, the noted Russian anti-war writer, the! 
the actual horrors of battle are greater now than ever befor 
and are bound to increase as the use of high explosives and tlt 
development of war-enginery proceeds. War is war, in briel 
and not all the refinements and humanities of modern civili@ 
tion can transform it into anything else than a monster 
cruelty and misery, dark, bloody, and horrible. ‘ War is hell,” 
now and always—no other word spells it out so well. 

Few wars of modern days have been attended with greate! 
loss of life and more suffering in proportion to the number o 
men engaged than the present war in South Africa. The 
have been an unusual number of hand-to-hand conflicts av! 
bayonet charges, and these are always attended with carnage“ 
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a specially bloody and frightful sort. Detailed reports coming 
in from eye-witnesses of the battles at Glencoe, Elandslaagte, 
Graspan, and the Tugela River are full of grewsome pictures of 
mangled and dying men, lying in rows and heaps where they 
fell infront of kopjes and along the veldt. According to all 
accounts, the British and the Boers have fairly matched each 
other in valor and prowess in the field, and both have fought 
jesperately whenever they have met. Again and again we are 
told. of these encounters, tbat ‘‘the men fought like demons,” 
i the results would seem to bear out that description. 
Some charges of wanton cruelty have been made on both 
sides. It is stated, for example, that at the battle of Elands- 
.acte a body of British troopers rode down a division of the 
Roer infantry and lanced them to death after they had surren- 
ed and were begging for mercy. A fearful deed, yet one 
ywable by the rules of war, was that enacted by a company 

British soldiers who sallied out one night from the intrench- 

its at Mafeking and surprised and put to death with the 

met fifty or sixty Boers whom they caught in the trenches. 

\ tale of horror, seldom equaled, is that related by a British 

respondent who went over the field at Stormberg after the 
He saw at 

spot the scattered and mutilated remains, arms, legs, and 
3 of flesh, of twenty or thirty men who had evidently been 
to pieces by the explosion of a single shell. Another corre- 
ident tells of seeing on the battle-field at Belmont the body 
Boer who had been thrust through with such force that not 

y the bayonet but a part of the English soldier's rifle-barrel 

; buried in his body, the point of the bayonet protruding 

uugh his back. The body was in a sitting posture on the 

ind, as if at rest. Immediately in front of the Boer was 
prostrate body of the British soldier who had evidently 

n the thrust, with a gaping bullet-wound in his head. 

he torrid heat and the waterless plains where some of the 

tles have been fought have added greatly to the miseries of 

wounded, some of whom have lain for hours under the 
jlistering sun before they were found and cared for. One sol- 
who lay for twenty-four hours on the battle- field at 
andslaagte, after being wounded, writes of the fearful ago- 
: suffered by himself and his wounded comrades from fever 
| thirst before they were picked up. The cries and moans of 
the wounded and dying through the night, be said, were some- 
ug too frightful for description. 

\ medical officer under Lord Methuen, describing the battle 
of Modder River, draws this dark picture : 

\ lot of North Lancashire men were horribly wounded. I 
turned over a sergeant, black in the face, dead. One man was 
brought to me who had been struck by a shell fragment ; face 

utilated, throat cut, and chest lacerated. Oh, God! thesight 
was sickening ; blood everywhere. Very few of our men being 
wounded, went out to aid the Highlanders. They had been 
lying all day under that frightful sun, and their wounded were 
still there. No stretcher-bearers could advance, as they were 
al! shot at. They shouted to me to crawl on the ground, as, 
though most of the firing was over, there were still three or four 
Boers with express. rifles and explosive bullets who were under 
cover, and who kept picking off our men. Some men utterly 
collapsed, and all I could do was to put a pad to their wounds 
aud my whiskey flask to their lips. 

A gleam of light is thrown across these scenes of blood and 
woe by the accounts which come of the pitying kindness and 
tender care shown toward the wounded by friend and foe when 
they have been reached on the field. It has been the general 
testimony of wounded men on both sides that in the operating- 
camps and hospitals they have been treated promptly, skill- 
fully, and kindly, and without discrimination, by surgeons and 
Such treatment had been expected of the British, but 
there were some who thought that equal humanity and consid- 
eration would not be shown by the Boers toward their wounded 
and captured enemies. But in this particular, as in many oth- 
ers, the burghers of the Transvaal have shown that they were 
not what some had represented them to be. 


al 


fatal charge which cost General Buller so dearly. 


nurses. 


The Plague on American Soil. 


fuk DREAD SCOURGE APPEARS IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


STARTLING confirmation has been given to the views ex 
pressed in this paper a few weeks ago concerning the probabil- 
ities of a further spread of the dreaded bubonic plague, which 
bas devastated many parts of Asia during the past few years, 
re recently has appeared in Portugal, and has even crossed 
the Atlantic to Brazil and as far as the quarantine islands in 
the port of New York. Still more recently we hear of its out- 
break in the Hawaiian Islands, where, it is believed, the infec- 
tion was brought by a cargo of Chinese laborers from Hong- 
Kong. 

The disease was discovered in the Chinese quarter of Hono- 
lulu about the middle of December, but at the latest accounts 
the total number of cases was less than ten. The health author- 
ities of the islands at once adopted vigorous measures to stamp 

ut the contagion and to prevent its extension, and as they are 
acting under a sanitary system of the most scientific and ap- 
proved American pattern, it is not believed that the plague will 
long survive their efforts. As an extra matter of precaution, 

owever, it has been ordered that all transports carrying troops 
io and from the Philippines shall not touch at Honolulu while 
‘ny danger from the infection exists there. 

It is nevertheless a fact of ominous significance that this ter- 
‘ible scourge should be making its way to all parts of the earth 
and so near this continent both east and west. It has been a 
general belief that some degree of immunity from a plague 
was secured where long sea voyages must be made between the 
points of possible infection and other lands, it being thought 
that the disease would either appear on shipboard before the 
voyage was over, or not at all. But this does not appear to be 
the case with the bubonic plague in all instances. One of the 
most alarming features of this disease, as was pointed out in a 
previous article in these columns, is its tendency to lie dormant 
in the human system for a long period, breaking out suddenly 
when the conditions become specially favorable. It is. this 
peculiarity of the bubonic scourge, coupled with other unusual 
features, which has gone far to baffle medical science and make 
the disease the terror that it is. 

The plague may be described, in the simplest terms, as an 
acute infectious fever. Its ~.imary cause is said to be a living 


organism, or microbe, which, having gained entrance to the 
body by some means, multiplies with astonishing rapidity, giv- 
ing rise to disordered conditions in the internal organs and else- 
where, and spreading a subtle poison throughout the whole sys- 
tem, and often producing a speedy and painful death. 

The best and most successful remedial agent yet discovered 
for the treatment of bubonic fever is an anti-toxine, or serum, 
first prepared by one Professor Hoffkine, and now known by 
his name 
used in India, and some remarkable results are reported. It 
was strongly recommended at the last annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association as the most efficacious of any rem 
edy known, and its adoption was urged upon the medical world 
every where. 


This serum is universally and almost exclusively 


Its preparation is simple, and no one has any proprietorship 
in it. 
when injected into the system in a fluid form, has about the 
same corresponding effect as inoculation for any other disease. 


It is made from the dead germs of the plague itself, and 


The person inoculated bas certain symptoms of the plague, but 
nothing of a serious character, and is thereafter practically safe 
from infection. Like most other plagues, the malady bas its 
genesis in filthy and unsanitary places, and the surest of all safe 
guards and preventives are cleanly surrouudings and a decent 
regard for the rules of healthful living. 


Taking the Census in Porto Rico. 


TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF THE ENUMERATORS IN A FIELD 
FULL OF ILLITERATES— ASTONISHING IGNORANCE OF THE 
NATIVES—HUMOROUS SITUATIONS. 


San Juan, P. R., January 16th, 1900.—The history of the 
first Porto Rican census began when Secretary of War Root 
turned his attention to the unreliable records of the inhabitants 
made in the enumeration of 1897, under the Spanish régime. 
The official order was issued September 11th, appointing Gen- 
eral J. P. Sanger as director-general, with headquarters in 
Washington, and Mr. Harrison Dingman as assistant director, 
with headquarters in San Juan, the capital of Porto Rico. The 
work really began directly after Mr. Dingman arrived in San 
Juan. 

The island was divided into seven departments, and a com- 
petent supervisor, recommended by Governor-General Davis, 
was placed at the head of each. These supervisors were the 
direct working communication between the assistant director 
and the enumerators, about 940 in number. Before the enumer- 
ation began the supervisors were thoroughly instructed on all 
points appertaining to the work, and they, in turn, personally 
instructed each and every enumerator, thus securing an exact 
tabulation in unison in all departments. The pay, two dollars 
per day, was rather small, in view of the fact that five dollars a 
day was allowed in Cuba for the same labor ; but as the expense 
was to come from the island revenues, it was thought best to 
keep it as low as possible. The enumeration began November 
10th, and was to have been fully completed by the 20th of De- 
cember, allowing forty days for the work, which was divided 
into equal sections, each enumerator being given a certain terri- 
tory with an estimated population of a thousand. In the largest 
cities a special man was appointed to take institutions, leaving 
the house-to-house tabulation for the regular enumerators. 

When the first papers reached the assistant director he was 
agreeably surprised to find that the work was so well done, and 
he was astonished at the fine penmanship exhibited by the ma- 
jority of the men in the field. Many points of interest were 
developed, and when the completed returns are given to the 
public they will undoubtedly attract general attention all over 
the United States. One point particularly developed was the 
extreme illiteracy of the people. There has been little advance- 
ment in education since the last census, when only twelve per 
cent. of the population could read and write. 

Many amusing stories are told by the American enumerators 
in the country districts. The women were very backward about 
giving their real ages. In many cases they did not know the 
number of years, but would answer by telling that it was a cer- 
tain number of years ‘‘since they were pretty.” When they 
blossom into womanhood the Porto Rican women are at their 
handsomest, and therefore they count the years from that well- 
remembered time. The ludicrous side is more forcibly present- 
ed when some coal-black hag of nameless age says, in answer to 
the ‘‘ impudent” question : ‘‘ Ta tel’ de truf, boss, a’ doan’ no 
how ole I is, but et’s bout thurty yea’s sence I was prity.” She 
really means that she is about forty-four years old, though the 
enumerator quietly registers about ‘‘ seventy ” in his little book. 
The men have still a different way to calculate their total num- 
ber of years. When asked about it they grin, scratch their 
heads, and finally point to some small boy standing near, and 
say they were as tall as that boy when the San Filipe hurricane 
swept across the island. 

It was surprising to find so few negroes in the interior. The 
‘‘ metizo,” or chocolate color, predominates, and is probably the 
result of the mixed white, Indian, and negro blood, for often in 
the same family will be found a decided blonde and an equally 
decided brunette, or actual negro, though both paren s may be 
of the prevailing ‘‘mud” color shade. The ignorance of the 
natives is shocking. Imagine, if you can, a human being so ig- 
norant that he doesn’t know his own name. These will give a 
nickname, such as ‘* Panchito” or ‘‘ Pepe,” as the case may be 
The only recourse is to turn to the family for information, and, 
if you are fortunate, it may be that the wife knows. After all, 
it is quite necessary that every enumerator should know that 
** Panchito” means Francisco, and that ‘‘ Pepe” always stands 
for José, You will find many names peculiarly characteristic 
of the Spanish race. ‘“ Innocent,” for instance, may be the 
name of some celebrated criminal. ‘* Jesus” is often found on 
the ‘“‘pay-roll” of the penitentiary, and there may be an 
‘‘ Angel” in the adjoining cell. Peculiar names are not all per- 
sonal, for a small town situated not far from the capital is 
called, in plain English, ‘‘ Pig-sty”—a nice name to have en- 
graved on your cards. 

Among other difficulties which had to be faced by the enu- 
merators were those caused by the terrible condition of the 
roads, and in many cases the total lack of highways. One 
enumerator said that his entire district was composed of steep 
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hills and mountains, and that the only way he could travel up 
hill was to hang to the horse’s tail with one band and to whip 
him up with the other ; in going down he found it much easier 
to fall than to walk, but as a rule he preferred walking. Of 
course, in the rainy season, mud was neither scarce nor an 
article of luxury. Experience bas taught those who have be- 
come bemired to ride up and down the first stream they cross, 
the sun soon drying them off after the washing is completed. 

What would a New-Yorker think if, while riding horseback, 
he caine to a place where the road was so narrow that he would 
have to dismount, unsaddle his horse, carry his saddle ahead 
about 200 feet, and then return for his horse and lead him 
through ? Even this is only a four-hundred-year-old rut worn 
into the ground by the constant travel of the small pack-ponies, 
which are the only transportation facilities of the interior coun- 
try. Some of the roads on the southern side of the island could 
be compared with the bottomless pit. Only a few weeks ago 
an island newspaper told how a yoke of oxen disappeared from 
sight in one of the puddles, and how the driver hitched another 
yoke toa tail, the only thing in sight, to find that it was that 
of a different ox that had fallen into the same place the pre- 
vious day. As his own team had probably expired he did not 
attempt to ‘ fish” for the bodies. 

A year’s residence among the natives brings you to realize that 
most of them, outside of the larger towns, neither know enough 
to go in when it rains nor to come out when it shines. For in- 
stance, ask a man of apparent intelligence the time of day; he 
wili—as the mayor of a certain town did when I put the ques- 
tion—look up at the sun and then down at his shadow, or per- 
haps feel of his stomach, finally making a guess drawn from 
these combined forces of nature. Their total indifference to 
time makes them as liable to start on a journey at dusk or day- 
break, without a thought for the time of arrival. If you desire 
a horse you must tell them to have it at your house at least two 
hours before you need it. 

Distance is measured by calculated time, instead of by lineal 
measurement or miles. It is always so many ‘hours’ ride” 
from one town to the next, and it is then only calculated after 
proper deductions are made for recent rainfalls, and also for 
the quality of borseflesn on which you happen to be mounted. 
For shorter lengths they say it is the distance of the “ singing 
of a cock,” or the burn of a well-rolled cigarette. If by any 
means you wished to know what day of the week it was you 
would forever remain in ignorance but for the fact that the 
church, being financially concerned, keeps the peopie notified 
when Sunday is due. On Sundays all the women go to church, 
the men pay their tithes and keep their stores open the same as 
usual, so as to overcome the drain on their purse made by the 
family deposit in the church poor-box. 

JAMES W. CHAPMAN. 


Porto Rico’s Fine Coffee Crop. 


CoFrFEE is exported from Porto Rico in larger quantities than 
is any other native product, and while but little of it finds its 
way into the American market under the brand ‘*‘ Porto Rican,” 
an immense quantity, according to General Roy Stone, is sold 
here as genuine Mocha and Java. 

The average Porto Rican countryman, even though his chil- 
dren have neither shoes for their feet nor clothing for their 
backs, owns his private coffee-patch, from which by occasional 
pickings he secures enough of the little round berries to keep the 
family supplied. The exporting, however, is done by large 
growers—men who have plantations which cover hundreds of 
acres, mostly upon the well-drained mountain-sides. 

The plants, or ‘‘ trees,” as they are sometimes called, are 
grown at intervals of from six to eight feet, and after reaching 
a height of about five feet are trimmed off, that no strength 
may be wasted in surplus foliage. The flowers, which are pure 
white in color, have a rich fragrance. Each berry contains two 
seeds, or beans, and as these are gathered before fully ripened, 
they are dried in the sun. The coffee-drying house in the ac- 
companying plantation view is one of the largest on the island. 
It is a common sight to see coffee drying on burlaps, or mats, in 
the city streets. 

The average Porto Rican has little or no use for a coffee-mill. 
He bakes his coffee until it is black, and then grinds it toa 
powder in a huge mortar. When ready for use it closely resem- 
bles gunpowder, the beverage made from it looking very much 
like ink. Some of the natives, since the close of the Spanish 
régime, have learned to prepare a cup of coffee on the American 
plan, but these belong to a very small minority of the popula- 
tion. ARTHUR TAYLOR. 


For Amateur Photographers. 


LeEs.ie’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originalit 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. . Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and forthat which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used. No copy- 
righted photographs will be received 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture. but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Amateur Photographic Contest, LesLiz’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.’’ Address carefully and do not confound LEsLiz’s 
WEEELY with Leslie’s Monthly, as they are different publications, under 
different ownerships, and published at different places. Competitors, 
whether they fail or not, are entitled to try again as often as they 
please. No entry blanks required. 

Preference is always given to pictures of recent current events o; 
importance, for the news feature is one of the chief elements in select- 
ing the prize-winners. 


Eight American Beauties. 


HANDSOME prints on heav pay iitable for framing, of the 
**American Girl’ series, whic ve been runofi i h Lesire’s 
WEEKLY, and which include ihe — ! ha ‘ Sporting,” 
* Yachting.’’ ** Summer,” °° f Bicyek and Society Girl,” 
are offered in portfolio form. i: lin an envelope or50 ceuts. 
Each picture is eleven and one ! vin hes and suitable 
for framing, thus making a my acceptable d birthday, or sou- 
venir gift. Addrese Lesiie’s ¥ RLY, 110 J ‘ e. New ¥ 
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A SANGUINARY CONTEST IN WHICH THOUSANDS OF LIVES 
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BOER SHAKPSHOVUIER Was KILLED BEXIND HIS SHELTER DURING 1HE 
BATTLE OF MODDER RIVER, 

















[g TOWN HALL AT LADYSMITH, WHERE THE WOUNDED ENGLISH WHERE A 
WERE CARED FOR DURING THE SIEGE. 
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HORRIBLE WORK OF A BOER SHELL WHICH FELL INTO THE KITCHEN CAMP OF THE EIGHTEENTH HUSSARS IN LADYSMITH. 


AFRICA. 


TINUE MUCH LONGER THAN WAS EXPECTED.~{SEE PsGeE 86.] 
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The Notable American Comediennes. 


CONSIDERING the disposition of a busy people and their de- 
sire to recreate in the enjoyment of the theatre, it is not re- 
markable that the comedy-class plays have enjoyed great favor. 
W hat is rather strange in this association is that so many men 
and so few women have been accepted as the shining lights of 
comedy. It would be ungallant to say that American women 
are not the quickest of their sex in the whole wide world to ap- 
preciatea joke ; and that they have not an enviable reputation as 
experts at repartee. In view of this condition, it seems strange 
that comparatively few women in America have found success as 
comediennes. It is certainly noticeable that comic opera, a long- 
lived form of comedy, a few years ago was led by fair females. 
Now all these erstwhile queens have been dethroned, and the com- 
edian reigns instead. How long this order of things is to con 
tinue is a matter for speculation. Certainly woman should lead 
Pus - -- oy in comic opera, altktough 
managers appear slow to 
raise her again to the 
popular position of 
prominence. 

Ada Rehan is un 
doubtedly the best ex- 
ponent of comedy that 
America bas produced. 
The Gallic strain in her 
blood gave her tempera- 
mental advantages, and 
her long schooling under 
the tutorship of the late 
Augustin Daly in a wide 
range of expression gave 
her an experience that 
was invaluable iu varied 
forms of histrionic art. 
She was equal to the 
emergencies of 
comedy, and facile in all forms of the more modern German 
and French schools. The Daly idea was not partial to Ameri- 
can authors, or this gifted woman might have lent her charm- 
ing personality with equal expression and fivish to this order 
of work. 

Maude Adams’s charming creation in ‘‘ The Little Minister” 
was a dainty and delightful surprise to the comedy world, and 
will long continue to captivate; and Mrs. Carter, in the light 
and phrasy work of ‘‘ Zaza,” has revealed herself as a comedi- 
enne of art and charm. Miss Jessie Millward is an artist not to 
be passed without recognition for very finished comedy, and 
Mary Mannering trips lightly and shines brightly in comedy. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske began her career as a star in comedy, 
but soon abandoned it for work of the sentimental order. Few 
women on the stage, however, can give more piquancy and snap 
to satirical lines than Mrs, Fiske. The late Georgia Drew Bar- 
rymore was an exceedingly clever comedienne, but whether her 
beautiful daughter will succeed to this inheritance is an inter- 
esting study. A number of stage favorites of the ingénue type 
have been imperfectly classed as comediennes, such as Sadie 
Martinot, Odette Tyler, and Minnie Dupre. The late Annie 
Pixley, of ‘‘ M’liss ” fame, used to be admitted as a comedienne, 
yet she was, strictly speaking, an ingénue. Jolly May Irwin is 
a popular individual type difficult to define. and the heavy- 
weight soubrette, Marie Dressler, isin the same category. Either 
of these, while inimitable entertainers in their own peculiar 
style, might be found wanting in straight comedy. 

Maggie Mitchell was practically the pioneer in a certain 
school of comedy in America, her droll, pleasing personality 
and unflagging spirit 
giving an effect that 
was always interesting 
and exhilarating. She 
had a good training in 
the stock school, but 
when she became a star 
she narrowed her efforts 
toa fewrdles. She was 
accepted as the true 
Fanchon, a role that 
she created and contin- 
ued to invest with vim 
for nearly thirty - five 
years. This part with 
her came to be regarded 
not merely a representa- 
tion, but as an actual 
presence. 

The most famous of 
the protean comedi- 
ennes was the peerless Lotta. She had a pretty, piquant face, 
an elfish, roguish way, and a personality that was singularly 
winsome. An original, 
subject to no conven- 
tion, full of fantastic 
tricks, and smiling at 
tradition, she may have 
shocked the old-time 
actors, but she pleased 
the public mightily. 
She founded a school of 
herown. She had many 
imitators, but no suc- 
cessor. When she went 
to England, after years 
of success in America, 
the public did not know, 
apparently, just how to 
accept her, and she 
astonished the critics 
also. One famous for- 
eign reviewer wrote: 
** She is a curiosity well 
worth seeing.” Lotta was indeed a comedienne, sui generis, 
and quite outside the domain of sevious criticism. 





ADA REHAN. 
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LOTTA. 


America has been anxiously awaiting the advent of a true 
comedienne for several seasons. She has recently arrived in 
the piquant person of 
Anna Held. Geistinger 
is now well advanced in 
years, Menotte has been 
almost forgotten, the 
charm of Theo and Judic 
may linger as some de- 
lightful dream, but the 
public has pined for 
something new and vital. 
These distinguished ex- 
ponents of comedy, with 
all their cleverness, could 
not acquire the vernacu- 
lar, and must have lost 
in the esteem of the pub- 
lic by confining their con- 
versation to German and 
French. Miss Held, al- 
though proficient in those 
languages, has quickly 
acquired English, and brings all the finesse of foreign schooling 
and fine temperamental gifts to illuminate action. A season 
ago she was merely classed as a specialist of rare accomplish- 
but her most caustic critics this 
season bave been agreeably surprised to observe a remarkable 
change in the advance and breadth of her work and her devel- 
opment as a comedienne of delicate perception and magnetic 
force C. E. N. 





ANNA HELD. 


ment, yet only a chanteuse ; 


The New Century’s New Power. 


Arr Is NaTuURE’s NatuRAL ForceE—How Man UtIizes It 
BY COMPRESSION—INTERESTING DISCLOSURES. 


COMPRESSED air is quietly taking its place in the mechanical 
world as a desirable and reliable secondary power. Crude me- 
chanical devices, using principles of pneumatics, steam and 
hydraulics, were known to the ancients, and great things were 

ger prophesied of them; but 
little was actually ac- 
complished with either 
until the present cent- 
ury. Steam, the master 
spirit, was, dormant, 
unappreciated, a slecp- 
ing giant, full of power 
to bless the world. It 
arose with the develop- 
ment of the iron indus- 
try. Each was necessary 
to the other, and both 
essential to the intro- 
duction of compressed 
air. 

Compressed air and 
electricity are secondary 
forces, the handmaids 
and servants of steam, 
or other primary powers 
—their conservators and distributors. Each bas special spheres 
of usefulness in which each excels, and neither should be placed 
in false mechanical positions by its too ardent advocates. As 
the work that each can do better than the other is under- 
stood, rivalry ceases. It has been well said that the ‘‘ strongest 
manifestation of power is its widest distribution.” In the field 
of power distribution where distance alone is considered, elec- 
tricity excels ; but wherever large volumes are required, com- 
pressed air is without a rival. 

Our theme concerns compressed air alone, but these com- 
parisons point out its particular province. Air enters into our 
every-day life, and its compression is a factor in nature’s use 
of it. Sir John Lubbock bas said: ‘* Men, largely like plants, 
require a little water and a great deal of air,” and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has expressed the thought that ‘‘ Laughter and 
tears are meant to turn the wheel of the same machine of sen- 
sibility; one is wind power and the other water power, that is 
all.” Air is nature’s form of motive power ; it stirs the waters 
and carries the seed. Its power is in the tempest and its gentle- 
ness in a baby’s breath. 

The elasticity of air is a natural law, hence it is unfailing in 
its operation. Released from pressure it returns to atmospheric 
density. It is not changed in compression, but can be kept in- 
definitely, and is regular in its operation. It is absolutely free 
from the vagaries of its brilliant but volatile ally, electricity. 
All nature is a vast air-using machine. What better can man 
do in mechanical devices than imitate nature? Steam-using 
engines operate with air. The application of air-power is a 
proved mechanical fact. First chosen for special work in mines 
and other places, regardless of economy, now that its niceties 
are understood, its use is extending in all mechanical fields. 
Early used for air-brakes, it made its way upon the railways 
and extended into general use for operating signals and 
switches, and then in the shops. It is now used in all lines of 
industry, in individual machine work, drills, pumps, lifts, etc. 

It is passing strange that, after its successful use in brakes 
for stopping trains, it was not earlier used for propelling trains, 
a field into which it is now largely entering. In several cities 
of France there are street railroads operated with compressed 
air ; in Berne, Switzerland, and elsewhere in Europe. Air mo- 
tors of American design, to meet the high requirements of serv- 
ice in this country, are in successful operation in Chicago and 
New York City, and find favor with the street-railroads and 
the public. Properly constructed they are found to be noiseless 
and free from nuisance, and in economy of operation and main- 
tenance excel all other forms of street-railway traction. An 
experimental air-locomotive successfully operated Manhattan 
Elevated trains ; but the days of the locomotive have passed 
for the elevated and suburban service on steam railways, and 
passenger-coaches with air-motor trucks are being placed on the 
market for such service. 





HENRY D COOKE, THE AIR-POWER 
EXPERT. 





Compressed air is keeping pace with other powers for aut 
mobile propulsion. Our illustration shows a light wagon, th 
engine of which weighs thirty six pounds. This wagon sea: 
two people, and is propelled a mile with sixty feet of free ai 
In Europe Paris is the largest user of compressed air. The: 
are many miles of mains, serving customers with air throug 
pipes and meters, as gas is distributed, and operating machin 
large and small, in all lines of industry. 
air through these mains is stated to be only three per cen 
This system started at St. Fargeau Station with a capacity ; 
2,500 horse-power. Other stations have been established wit 
a total capacity of 24,000 horse-power. 

Elevators and other engines in the Paris Bourse are operate 
with air ; also electric dynamos, distributing currents to incar 
descent lights. In this instance the air is not heated, but uss 
cold, and the exhaust furnishes refrigeration to cold-storag 


The loss in conveyin 


rooms, where meats, vegetables, and other products are store: 
Butchers, caterers, and hotels are in this manner supplied wit 
refrigeration. The pneumatic telegraph -postal system ha 
been in use for thirty years in Paris for delivery of telegram 
Similar services exist in London, Berlin, and other Luropea 
cities. 


It is gratifying to note the establishment of a simila 
In New York there are now twely 


system in this country. 
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A MODEL AIR-POWER ROAD-WAGON, RUN BY AN ENGINE 
WEIGHING THIRTY-SIX POUNDS. 


miles of eight-inch tubes, connecting the main post-offices ot 
New York and Brooklyn, and extending to the New Yor! 
Central Railroad depot. Letters placed iu sealed carriers ar 
transmitted at a velocity of over thirty miles per hour, and th 
mail from Brooklyn Post-office, formerly closing two and on 
half hours before, now closes only twenty-five minutes befor: 
the departure of the New York Central trains. 

As the tendency is toward higher pressures, liquid air sug 
gests interesting and prolific possibilities. To an American be 
longs the honor of first producing it in commercial quantities 
Its use in mechanics is limited, owing to present cost of produc 
tion, which will be cheapened, no doubt. It is made by com 
pression and self-refrigeration, the latter accomplished by lib 
erating and expanding compressed air about coils that contain 
air under pressure. The temperature of liquid air is 312 degrees 
below zero, Fahrenteit. Its chief advantage is its compactness 
in storage, approximately 800 feet of free air being contained in 
one foot of liquid air. 

Limited space precludes all discussion of mechanical details 
and principles. That compressed air is coming into general use 
and will be as common in cities as water, electricity, or gas, is 
a fact clearly foreshadowed by all who are acquainted with the 
facts. HENRY D. COOKE. 


The Drama in New York. 


CHARLES FROHMAN is now to be credited with tke produc 
tion of another clean, wholesome, and none the less interesting 
and entertaining play. I refer to the three-act comedy by Leo 
Trevor, known as ‘‘ Brother Officers,” which has been received 
with such favor at the Empire Theatre. The plot is simple and 
refers to a common-born soldier, John Hinds, who, by the dis 
play of great heroism, wins the Victoria Cross and becomes a 
lieutenant in an aristocratic command. He is devoted to a fol- 
low-officer, Lieutenant Pleydell, whose life he had saved, and 
becomes enamored of the latter’s sweetheart. It seems a hope- 
less case, until Pleydell is about to fall into disgrace because 
of a heavy gambling debt, which he is unableto pay. But at 
this juncture the brave Hinds, through the evolutions of the 
plot, is able to save the honor of his comrade, although it in- 
volves the sacrifice of his own love and Hinds’s departure to 4 
far-off post of service. William Faversham, as the brave Johi 
Hinds, is the central figure of the play. He drops some of the 
mannerisms which have marred his work in other perforn 
ances and adapts himself so cleverly to the requirements of his 
part that the characterization is well-nigh perfect. The honors 
are fairly divided, however, with Margaret Anglin, who has 
the part of the Baroness Roydon, the beroine of the piece. Miss 
Anglin has been tried in many parts and never yet been found 
wanting. But in none has she revealed greater talent than in 
that assigned her in ‘* Brother Officers.” She is natural, grac: 
ful, and effective in the trying passages. Miss Anglin is a co 
scientious, careful actress, and can well aspire even to better 
things. Guy Standing as the aristocratic lieutenant, Mrs. 
Whiffen as Lady Pleydell, Joseph Wheelock, Jr., Edwin Ste- 
vens, and Blanche Burton, in fact all of the cast, are well 
placed and deserve credit. No smoother performance, nor one 
more effective in its stage settings and in all its wholesome sur- 
roundings, has been produced in New York this season. 

The critics have hardly been fair in their treatment of Mrs. 
Langtry and her new four-act comedy by Sydney Grundy, ‘“‘ The 
Degenerates.” The name is unfortunate, for, while the play 
brings boldly into prominence the immoralities of society life, 
it closes with an impressive lesson regarding the wholesome in- 
fluences of a mother’s love. Mrs. Langtry is not a great artist, 
never was, and never will be, but she fits to a dot the part of 
Mrs. Trevelyan, a woman with many lovers, who at last feels 
the tender influence of her young daughter, just returned 
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from scbool, and, under this influence, accepts an offer of mar- 
riage. Of course this conclusion is almost an impossible one. 
But love is an infatuation, sometimes, that sweeps away all or 
dinary expectations of reason. Mrs. Langtry dresses effectively 
and acts with emphasis, and enunciates plainly, although her 
yoice is not altogether pleasant. Her best support comes from 
George Grossmith, Jr., in the part of the brutish viscount, and 
Miss Lucy Milner, as Una, the affectionate daughter, who sees 
ing in the life of her wicked mother but happiness and sun- 
sbi Frederick Kerr, as the Duke of Orme; Miss Ethel 
Henry, as Lady Samaurez ; Harcourt Beatty, as Carl Hentsch, 
and George Osbourne, as Marquis Mosenthal, add strength to 
the cast. From the character of the audiences that crowd the 
Garden Theatre, it would look as if Mrs. Langtry’s new comedy 
| have a satisfactory run. I must not be understood as in- 
that the play is at all acceptable from the moral stand- 


notl 


woul 


timating 
point I do not regard it as refreshing from that point of view, 
but that does not abate the interest in it, nor will it unfavor- 


ably affect the attendance at the Garden Theatre. JASON. 


Beef-killing in Manila. 


NovEL AND STRIKING SCENES IN THE PUBLIC SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSE OF THE FILIPINO CAPITAL. 


A visrror from foreign parts ir the city of Manila, whose 
sensibilities are not too acute, will find it worth his while to 
“drop in” at the public slaughter-house, in the place known as 
Arroceres. This is on the river-bank to the northeast of Ma- 
nila, «nd is a much-frequented spot, where, besides the slaugh- 
ter-liouse, are located the tobacco-factories, the botanical gar- 
den, 2 Spavish theatre, and the Kiosko, designed for public 
dances. 
The proper time to visit the slaughter-house is about mid- 
night, for this is when the principal business of the place is 


done. Owing to the tropical heat, in which fresh meat becomes 
putrid in an incredibly brief period, it is necessary that the 
killing of animals should be done at night and the meat distrib- 
uted at once for immediate use. All this work is done in the 


wid-spreading, low building in the square at Arroceres. 

hen operations are at their height the scene is pict- 
uresque in the extreme. The great majority of the animals 
slaughtered are the large native cattie, most of whom are 
brought here, to tell the truth, not because of their being in a 
specially fat and juicy condition, but because they have out- 
lived their usefulness elsewhere and are here to be converted 
into beef as a last resort. The killing is done entirely by natives 
trained in the business until they have become experts. The 
cattle are led in from the pens at the side of the building and 
are held by stout ropes over long troughs that run up and down 
all through the structure, and into which the blood flows when 
the animals are first struck. The fatal blow is given with a large, 
sharp knife in the spinal cord, just back of the horns. Asa rule 
one blow is enough. The animal drops without a sound and 
scarcely a quiver. It sometimes happens, however, that the 
thrust misearries and the beast is only badly wounded. Then 
sometimes a terrific and exciting struggle ensues before the en- 
raged animal is subdued and the finishing stroke given. 

A specially novel feature of the proceedings is the rush made 
by the native women and children, who are always present in 
great numbers, to collect the blood as it flows from the freshly 
killed animals, This product of the slaughter-house is greatly 
prized by the natives, and is served up in various simple forms 
at their meals. It costs them nothing except the struggle to 
catch it as it drips and flows in the slaughter-house, and this 
price many of the poorer class are willing enough to pay. The 
scramble for blood is not attractive to a casual visitor, for the 
stuff gets spilled and streaked around over the hands and cloth- 
ing of the people, aud the scene is grewsome enough. As soon as 
the animals are killed the meat is cut up and distributed at once 
among the local markets in all parts of the city. Our picture 
of the interior of the building at Arroceres is drawn from life 
by Mr. Peters, who, during bis stay at Manila a year ago, visited 
the place a number of times in search of subjects for his pencil. 


Canada’s Prairie Rangers. 


DoMINION TROOP OF RouGH RiDERS FOR SERVICE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA—INTENSE ENTHUSIASM OVER THEIR DEPARTURE 
FROM OTTAWA. 

No other event connectcd with the recent military prepara- 
tions in Canada bas aroused so much enthusiasm among the people 
and been attended with such demonstrations of popular approval 
as the assembling and departure for South Africa of the North- 
west contingent of soldiers, to which the suggestive name of 
Prairie Rangers has been given. 

The Rangers were recruited from the northwest territories— 
from Edmonton, Selkirk, Fort McLeod, and other frontier posts 
and settlements, some well up toward the Arctic Circle. They 
include ranchmen, cowboys, members of the mounted police, 
old frontier scouts, and many veterans of Indian campaigns and 
border wars. Mingled with these rough and hardy fellows of 
the camps and plains, as with our rough riders, are a number of 
men of wealth and aristocratic breeding who, for various rea- 
sons, have chosen this branch of the service in preference to the 
regular line Among these is a son of Sir Vernon Harcourt, 
former leader of the Liberal party in England, and there are 
several other sons of English gentlemen of high pedigree. One 
ranchman who joined the troop as a private soldier is said to be 
worth a million dollars. 

At no point did popular feeling display itself in such a re- 
markable way as at Ottawa, the capital city of Ontario. It is 
estimated that 35,000 assembled kere to greet the sturdy fellows 
from the West. The men still wore their every-day costumes ; 
the ranchers in their stock suits, the cowboys in their buckskins. 
Some wore big gray sombreros and some moccasins. The mounted 
police had their yellow-corded breeches and high-topped boots. 
They were all picked men, giants in stature and deadshots. They 
had their horses with them, tough little ponies from the prairies, 
seasoned, like their masters, to wind and weather, and ready for 
anything. The Rangers were under command of Colonels Herch- 
mer and Steele, and made an impressive showing as they marched 
through the streets of Ottawa. They were inspected here by 


Governor-General Minto, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Hon. R. W. 
Scott, and other civic and military dignitaries. Lady Minto 
made a charming little speech to the men and presented them 
with a set of three guidons. Lord Minto also made a speech 
and wisbed the men Godspeed. A pleasing feature of the pro- 
ceedings at another point was the distribution, by young women 
of Ottawa, members of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, among the men of the ranks, of bags containing each a Bible 
and several little comforts and necessaries. From Ottawa the 
Rangers went through to Halifax, where they took ship for 
South Africa and the war. 


Our Foreign Diplomatic Visitors 


THE treatment of the diplomatic corps in Washington by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives is different. The 
“nate, either because it likes to be more graceful, or because 
it .ujoys under the Constitution a more intimate relation with 
foreign Powers than the House, devotes a central part of its 
gallery, immediately opposite to the chair of the presiding offi- 
cer, to the diplomatic corps. In the House the diplomatic gal- 
lery is at the left hand of the speaker, in the west gallery, behind 
the Republican chairs. The diplomatic officers who go to the 
Senate to listen to the debates sit in the bright sunlight of 
publicity, or in the glare of the light that at night is simmered 
through a ground-glass screen. In the House the foreign rep- 
resentatives must sit in the gloom that prevails everywhere 
except about the central sections of the gallery used, on one 
side, by the members of the press, and on the opposite side by 
the dear, but often sleepy, ‘* people.” 

The House diplomatic gallery is not large. It is also not 
elegant. But it is quite large enough for the officers to whose 
use the space is set aside, and who occupy it so seldom that a 
stranger would be able to identify the diplomatic gallery by its 
emptiness. Now and then, however, there will be little groups 
of visitors from the foreign embassies and legations, peering 
out of the twilight and over the Republican side, to hear the 
debates. Ambassadors come sometimes. Now and then one 
may see Ambassador Pauncefote—the Right Honorable Lord 
Pauncefote of Preston, since his elevation by her Majesty to the 
peerage. He is apt to be accompanied by one of his daughters 
on such visits. The ambassadors of Italy, Germany, and France 
are not so well known as the dean of the corps, nor is the Rus- 
sian ambassador, but almost everybody knows the Chinese min- 
ister, who appears in the costume of his own country, and does 
not need a translator to interpret the speeches for him. 

The Korean minister was formerly about as easily identified 
as the minister of China, but since the Koreans have to some 
extent followed the example of the Japanese and modified their 
costume, it is not always possible to know him or his attachés 
by the peculiar horse-hair hats worn faithfully on grand and 
official occasions. The make-up of the audience in the diplo- 
matic gallery depends upon the topic under discussion. Some- 
how the members of the corps learn in advance when matters 
specially interesting to them are to be discussed, and then the 
space set apart for them is sure to be well filled. Whether the 
diplomats come or stay away, the gallery is always sacredly 
reserved. Ecrz. 


Hints for Money-makers. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LesLig’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions. aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
neceseary. Inquiries shonld refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. | 

SPEAKING of tips, there are such things, and sometimes very 
good ones, but they are never placarded on the bill-boards or in 
the advertising columns of the newspapers. Here, for instance, 
is the break in sugar, in a single day, of seventeen points, simply 
because of President Havemeyer's statement—or intimation, 
rather—that dividends were not being earned and would not 
thereafter be paid unless earned. All the financial columns, at 
intervals since the outbreak of the sugar war, have been filling 
up their readers with rumors of a peaceful combination between 
the sugar rivals, and on these rumors sugar stock has had a 
number of interesting and profitable spurts. Of course these 
rumors were inspired by the men who made the profits. ‘* Jas- 
per” has persistently declared his disbelief in such rumors, and 
has given his reasons for the faith that was in him. 

If any one was in search of a genuine tip on sugar he could 
have found it in the statement pubiicly made more than a 
month ago by a retiring director of the sugar trust, to the effect 
that none of the competing sugar companies had been making 
money during the progress of the war, and that the dividends 
paid by the American Sugar Company bad not been earned. 
Observant speculators, the moment they read this statement, 
sold sugar short ; and it is they, I presume, who gave out the 
intimation to the public at the same time, that a settlement of 
the sugar war was impending. The foolish, who listen to every 
rumor, rushed in and bought at rising prices, while these wise 
men of Wall Street sold the stock short and waited until Presi- 
dent Havemeyer, who is himself a pretty wise man, made the 
statement at the annual meeting which dropped the price of 
sugar instantly nearly twenty points. There was no secret 
about this tip of the sugar director, and many of my readers 
who saw it would have had'‘‘a pretty sure thing” if they had 
sold sugar short as soon as they read it. The real tips, the gen- 
uine ones, come in this way—not often, but occasionally; and 
an experience of twenty-five years in Wall Street justifies the 
statement that they seldom lead one astray. 


“L,” Yule, N. D.: It is not a Wall Street property. From what 
little I know of it, 1 would not advise investment in it. 

“F..” Blum. Tex.: I would have nothing to do with the parties on 
the basis they ot ng You may win at the start, but in the end you 
are very likely to " 

** Rotiduo,*”” New York: I see no reason why loans, to a reasonable 
extent, should not be made on the preferred industrials, which have a 
selling price in the market. 

* W.W.N.,” Roxbury. Mass.: With industrials under the ban as 
they are, [ do not advise investment purchases of American Wool. If 
you buy either, take the preferred. iy 

“1T., New York : Republic Iron and Steel common sold during the 
panic at not much less n it sells at this writing, but I should only 
buy it with a speculative and not an investment purpose. ks wel! 

* Grocer,” Haverhill, N. H.: I agree with you that Wall Street is 
the barometer of trade, and that the generai decline from the Ligh 
prices of stocks indicates a coming d also in the prices of com 
modities of all kinds. 
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*J.8S,”" Philadelphia: Colonel Alexander K. McClure, of the Phila- 
delphia Times, is advertised as vice president of the company. Why 
not communicate directly with him? It is a semi-private concern re- 
garding which little information is made known. 

*D..” Cleveland, O.: Norfolk and Western common seems to have a 
ten many friends. If its large earnings continue it ought to sell at the 

gures you give. Many believe it will, and in that event 75 would not 
be dear for the preferre It reached that figure very nearly last year 

** Thinker,” Louisville, Ky.: If the banks would accept the iron and 
steel stocks more generously as good collateral they would sell fifty 
per cent. higher than they do. The preferred stocks, at present prices, 

are fairly good and very profitable investments. I would not be sur- 
prised if they advanced. 

* Tip,” Des Moines, Ia.: The greatest and most successful bear 
operator on the Street, Mr. Krene, thinks that the revival of the free- 
silver issue during the Presidential campaign will create apprehension 
of evil consequences in 1900, the same as the free-silver talk did in 
1896. Other financiers do not hesitate to say that the political outlook 
is not favorable to a long continued bull movement this year. 

*“M.."’ Memphis, Tenn.: If the market has a break Miesouri Pacific 
will suffer with it. to some extent at least. But I believe that the man 
who buys the stock, pays for it. and holds it, regardless of the vicissi- 
tudes of the market, will. in the end, get a good profit. Its earnings. ite 
general condition, the increasing business of its terntory. the limitations 
of its capitalization. all make me regard its future with peculiar favor. 

*O.,” Rome, N. Y.: The Missouri Pacific collateral trust fives of 
1890 have stocks and bonds behind them which are +upposed to repre- 
sent more than the value of the issue, but as these bonds do not rep- 
resent a mortgage upon the railroad itself, they are not regarded as 
gilt edged. I think at par they would be reasonable. The Missouri, 
Kansus and Texas seconds I do not regard as an investment security, 
though I do not say they are dear at prevailing prices. 

** Cropper,”’ New Orleans: I doubt if you will in the near future 
pick up any great bargains in investment bonds such as you describe. 
Chances for bargains in the speculative stocks follow every collapse of 
aclique. They are to be had on the bear side before the collapse, and 
on the bull side, generally, after the smash. We have had the break 
in coppers, in the local traction shares, in sugar, and in some of the 
uae \ eee Otber breaks are expected, and bargains with every 
brea 

**Querulous,” South Norwalk. Conn.: Chesapeake and Ohio paid a 
one-per-cent. dividend last October. It was for no stated period. (2) 
The Central Georgia Consolidated fives I regard with favor, but, of 
course, give preference to the first-mortgage fives, which are prior lien. 
(3) Southern Railway has benefited materially by the decided manu- 
facturing development of the South. The preferred has excellent pos 
sibilities if prosperous conditions continue. (4) I regard Norfolk and 
Western with favor, especially the preferred. 

“DD.” Fall River, Mass.: If the sugar war continues, the common 
stock should decline not only to 110. but considerably below that figure 
Ultimately, of course, the war must end. and the man who buys Sugar 
common at the low ebb will make a profit. I am not prepared as yet to 
approximate the figure at which it should be purchased. (2) A great 
mauy people hold your opinion that the granger stocks, with the decline 
in wheat and the crop prospect for this year, are high. (3) If we have 
an open winter in the Hudson River valley, as seems likely. American 
Ice common, it is said, will goto 5), or higher. It pays four per cent. 

G.,”’ Baltimore, Md.: Northern Pacific common sells for less than 
Baltimore and Ohio common, because Northern Pacific isa far West- 
ero property, while Baltimore and Ohio is an Fastern concern, more 
closely allied with permanent investment interests and with less possi- 
bilities of severe fluctuations in time of depression. (2) Have nothing 
to do with the party you mention, or any one else who offers to take 
your money and speculate with it and have you bear all the losses, but 
give hima share of the profits. You had better take the tips in this 
column, which cost you nothing, and which are the unprejudiced. un- 
biased, honest opinion of a man who does not speculate and who has 
had an experience with Wall Street financiers for over a quarter of a 
century. 

**Miss L..”’ Hartford, Conn.: Bonds sell at high prices because of 
the investment demand by savings institutions and the custodians of 
trusteed funds. You ar’ right in saying that the preferred stocks of 
the industriais give much larger returns, but obviously they are less 
secure. At present prices, these preferred industrials yield from seven 
to ten per cent. per annum, while the common stocks yield from ten 
to twenty per cent. American Chicle, common, has been paying late- 
ly at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, and seils at about fifty. 
American Ice common, paying four per cent. per annum, sells, at this 
writing, at less than 40. Pressed Steel common, Federal Steel, and 
other industrials yield large returns, while the preferred American 
Linseed, selling at not much above 50, is paying seven per cent. per 
annum regularly, or nearly fourteen per cent. on the investment. The 
trouble with these industrials is that hard times will have a direct and 
decided effect on their earnings, while gilt-edged bonds and high-class 

referred railroad stocks will pay their interest even in panic times. 

t is for this reason that securities of unquestioned character, yielding 
only three per cent., sell at par. The supply of these is limited, while 
the supply of industrials has no end. JasSPER. 





If You are Tired 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ‘* When completely 
tired out by prolonged wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me.” 


The Latest Thing Out. 


Dr. L. M. GRey’s Aromatic Tooth Paste, for cleansing the 
teeth, hardening the gums, and purifying the breath. Operatic 
and professional people, all society people, say the finest on the 


market. Full-size jar, prepaid on receipt of fifty cents, to any 
address in United States. 108 South High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Hot or Cold Water ? 


WE are often asked which is preferable for the complexion— 
to wash with hot or cold water? We will answer: Never use 
cold water ; always use tepid water, excepting for people who 
have a greasy skin, who should use hot water. Follow this ad- 
vice, and if you will take precautions to squeeze into your toilet 
water one of Dr. Dys’ small Toilet Sachets, the most suitable to 
your complexion, not only you will no longer grow to look old, 
but you will actually come to look younger. Ask for a pros- 
pectus from V. Darsy, 129 East ‘'wenty-sixth Street, New York. 


Health Giving 
qualities to infants are contained in every can of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. ‘‘ [t saved the baby’s life” is the 
message received from thousands of mothers. Eagle stands 
First. 





Can Eat Any Kind of Food 


Since Sse Lert Orr Correr anD Uses Postum Foop 
COFFEE. 


‘COFFEE caused dull headaches and dizziness, with steady 
indigestion, until I discovered the reason of the trouble, and 
this was proven by leaving off coffee and taking Postum Food 
Coffee. The dizziness, headache, and indigestion have entirely 
disappeared. 

‘*My mother, Mrs. Burlingame, Kenilworth, Ohio, was a 
great sufferer from: stomach : ion f 


svice 2 a 


years. She hai to live on a very restricted diet, uatil during 
the past wicter s! ’ ip coifee and began using Postum 
Food Coffee every day iti meontus since she made 
the chai and she is so much improved she can eat pear); any 


kind of food. It is evidence us tbat the coffee caused the 
trouble, and that the Postum Food Coffee helped to build ber 
back into health and strengtt Sirs. J. M. Gould, W. Perm 
ington, Obic 
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BATTERY E, OF THE GALLANT CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS, WITH GUNS AND CARRIAGES, THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION PRESENTING * COMFORT BAGS’ 
READY TO START FROM OTTAWA FUK HALIFAX, TO THE DEPARTING VOLUNTEERS. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL MINTO AND STAFF ADDRESSING THE OFFICERS OF THE NO&THWESTERN POLICE BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE.—l, CAPTAIN WINTER, 
WHO WON THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


LADY MINTO PRESENTS THE GUIDONS TO THE CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS. GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND STAFF INSPECTING THE NORTHWEST RECRUITS, OR 
1, THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA, HON. WILFRID LAURIER. ‘* PRAIRIE RANGERS,” AT OTTAWA. 


CANADA SENDS ITS BEST. FIGHTERS TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY’S AID. 


DEPARTURE OF THE FAMOUS “PRAIRIE RANGERS” FROM OTTAWA FOR THE FIKLD OF PATTLE IN THE TRANSVAAL.—PHOTOGRAPHED 
FOR ¥ LESLIE'S WEEKLY ” BY FRED. C, HEMMENT.—{SEE Pace 91.] 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE CENSUS ENUMERATOR IN AN INTERIOR 
PORTO RICAN TOWN, 


DRYING COFFEE IN THE STREETS OF GUAYAMAS, 


‘ 


COFFEE SPREAD OUT TQ DRY IN FRONT OF A LARGE RANCH NEAR GUAYAMAS, PORTO RICO, 


GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN PORTO RICO. 
MIE WORK OF THE (CENSUS ENUMERATORS—THE COFFEE-GROWING INDUSTRY OF THE ISLAND.—{Sex ARticLEs on Page 87.) 





Ses» 


| AROS Leg Aas, sen pane age. 1S agente am grt ART 


PROVIDING FRESH-BEEF SUPPLIES 


THE GREAT SLAUGHTER-HOUSE AT MANILA, IN WHICH THE CARABAOS ARE KILLED FOR BEEF 
IN THE PRILIPPINES, * 





[ES eR SOLDIERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BEEF i : E BECOME USELESS AS BEASTS OF BURDEN.—Drawn ror “ Lesiiz’s WEEKLY” BY ITs SPECIAL ARTIST 
oo RTICLE ON PaGE 91.) 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


**SEE US LAUGH !”—Mrs, John A, Carroll, Easton, Md, BRIDGE OF SPAIN AT MANILA.—R, D, Von Nieda, Ephrata, Penn. 


“THE APPROACHING STORM,” TAKEN AT 7:30 P.M., DURING A LIGHTNING FLASH—VIEW OF NEW YORK FROM GOVERNOR’S ISLAND.—John Smith, New York. (The prize-winner.) 


BRECKINRIDGE, COLO., UNDER FIFTEEN FEET OF SNOW. THE BURIAL OF A PLAYMATE IN HAVANA—THE BEARERS CARRYING THE 
Mrs. Dora Marvel, Breckinridge. CASKET THREE MILES TO THE CEMETERY, 
E. W. Howatt, Havana, Cuba. 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS, 


{SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 87.) 
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The February design of our $1000 Prize Calendar (size 10x14) same as appears in TRUTH in 


P alors, will be mailed to any address on receipt of ‘‘ star’ 


’ cut from our Sliced ram and Bacon bel. 





Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made fromthe choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
10c. at your grocers. 














LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


CHICAGO, ILL 
Booklet ‘‘How to. Make Good Things to Eat” free 























HAS IT OCCURRED TO YOU 


That such great questions as Trusts, 
National Expansion, Government and Munic- 
ipal Ownership, Direct Legislation. Money, 
ete., are subjects worth studying? There are 
all questions likely to become issues in the 
next National Campaign. Take ‘Trusts 
for instance. Arethey a benefit or an evil ? 
sroad, liberal-minded men believe 


THAT THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 





” 





the question. Believing that a fair pres- 
entation of BOTH SIWES of these great 
questions is needed that all may act intelli- 
gently, The University Association has ar- 
ranged for the publication of a popular 
course of study on them. 


EVERY QUESTION 





is treated fully and impartially. The con- 
tributors are recognized authorities. There 
is also adepartment on International Law 
by Prof. J. B. Moore of Columbia University 
(Ex-Asst. Sec’y of State and Secretary to the 
Paris Peace Commission), which is of the 
greatest importance now that the United 
States is destined to become a world power. 

Series comprises 12 large numbers of 
over 800 pages. Price but $3.75, Sample 
copy, 25 cents. Send for circulars, 


THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION, 
Assoatntian Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
erty at last. Doctors 


PARALYSIS ssstsssttss.e 





Locomotor Ataxia con- 











Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 

Free. DR. CHASE, 224 N. ioth St.. —- Pa. 

py you S a talking-machine outfit for 
PHONES. iy 

For aoa lars, add 60 ~- 

phone Clul Club,”’ ilo Fifth ‘Ave. New Yor a ane 

BUY THEM., 
THE “S¢ SOHMER ” HEADS THE 


DR. CHASES BLOOD nes th fa meta D 
aR GRAPHO- 0 NE 0 0 L LA R enlp ae Member 
Petia cates ar RECORD 

I a WH Be CO.TROY.NY. _ 

EOL LARS rs 

LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 
Sohmer Building, 

h Avo., cor, 22d St, Yor 


Soy Salesroom 
in = eater Ncw 


AAaaaAAAAd eoee OOOO OOOO COCS 


No Malaria 
n 
alifornia 


Inspiriting air, constant 
sunshine, equable temperature, 
and out-door recreation in 
endless variety. 





More delightful than the 
Mediterranean. 


The shortest journey, finest 
trains and best meal service 
are by the Santa Fe Route. 
Address General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 


Sal tt ip fe ee tn tind 


i R 0 We A] 3@ Bronchial 


Troches 
the popular cure for 
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IRRITATED THROATS. 


i Fac-Simile 
Signature of 








and Liquor Habit cured in in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
B Dept. I 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


18 BEAUTIFUL 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
IN TINTS. < 
lilustrating the 32- 
age booklet “Tl 
et Prayer in the 
Sign Language.” 
Will interest young 
or old. Printed on 
finest quality coated 
paper. Postpaid to 
any address, 1§ cts. 


Conn. Magazine Co., 


























Hartford, Conn. 
Racy Home 
4 % E Paintess. 

Permanent. 
We will send paren’ addicted to Opium, 
Morphine, Laudanum, or other drug 
habit, trial treatment, free of charge, 

of the most reinarkable remedy ever discovered. Con 
tains Great Vital Principle heretofore unknown 
Refractory Cases solicited. A ane ee corre- 


ondence invited from all, especially Rb it; sicians. 
erga! MES SOCIETY, 1181 BROADWAY, NEW 














Boston 


Home Journal 


The Illustrated Society Paper 
of New England 
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Departments Written or 
CLEVER PEOPLE 
PORTRAITS 


Suggested by the Events of the Day 


The Home Journat is the Handsomest, Most 
Attractive, and Readable Paper in Boston 


W. WALLACE WAUCGH, Manager, 
147 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 


THE LARCH Mi Portland Place. Unriva!- 
“s situation at oy A favorite hot«! 
with. Am modern improvement. 


NEGATIVE COMFORT. 


“Dear Lord,” returned Dorothy at her 
morning devotions, ‘‘ I thank you that you did 
not make me a centipede, ’ cause then ‘twould 
be awfully hard to button up so many shoes 
before breakfast.” —Judge. 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH. 


THE season approaches when one’s thoughts turn 
toward a place where the inconveniences of a North- 
ern winter may be escaped No section of this coun- 
try offers such ideal spots as the Gulf Coast on the 
line of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad between 
Mobile and New Orleans. It possesses a mild cli- 
mute, pure air. even temperature, and facilities for 
Lunting and fishing enjoyed by no other section. 
Accommodations for visitors are first-class, and can 





be secnred at moderate prices. The L. and N. R. R 
is the only line by which it can be reached in through 
cars from Northern cities. Through-car schedules to 
ail pointe in Florida by this line are — - We 
Write for folders, etc., to C. P. Atmore, G, P. 


Louisville, Ky 
SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. 
Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods stores, 





Use BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEE TH. 25 cents a jar. 


Dr. Stecert’s Angostura Bitters are recommend 
ed to friends who suffer with dyspepsia. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is so honestly made that contin- 
uous severe use will not impair its splendid qualities 
of tone and action. 


But one “ Original *’ Angostura Bitters—Abbott’s, 
that one—take no other, and physical improvement 
isassured. Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bitters. 








A pRINK forthe gods. The pure juice of the grape, 
naturally fermented—such is Cook's Imperial Extra 
Dry Champagne. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


by owes o> Co BoBosese 


° BEECHAM’S 
PIL make life 


worth living 
Cure Billous and Nervous Disorders. 


10 cents and 35 cents, at drug stores. 
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INCOMPARABLE 
CREAMY 


SHAVING SOAPS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, (0 cts. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cts. 
Jersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, (5 cts. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 
zlb.,40c, Exquisite also for toilet. Trial cake for ac. stamp. 
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CIA Instant 


Relief ~ 





JOHNSONS 
DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 











lyb 
Moonta LS 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY. 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VeERMOUTH, AND YORK. 


ACocxtTait Must BE 
Cop To Be Goon; To 
Serve In Perrect 
Oey hale), eel)! 

Over Cracken Ice, 
(Not SHaven) STIR 
Ano Strain OFF. 











NOT A PENNY 
BEFORE YOU SEE IT. 


14-karat, gold filled, double hunt- 
ing case Watch, with your Mono- 
gram engraved,American stem 
wind and set. Full jewelled. 


SENT C. 0. D. FOR $8.97, 
with privilege of examina. 
tion before ying; if not 
satisfied, order express 
agent to veturn it, bea 
- correct address, nearest ex- 
press Office, also initials; 
mention ladies’ or gents’ size. 


, yt EAGLE WATCH CO., 


66 Maiden Lane, New York, 
MORPHINE WHISKEY 
OPIUM. LAUDANUM, &¢ TRE 


DISEASE 


We permanently cure the afflicted AT HOME without 
pain, publicity or detention from business. PHYSICIANS 
we have cured now prescribe our treatment. We alone treat 
itasa DISEASE, and wa a results. PHYSI- 
CIANS and all, « ith vs in perfect confidence. 


Home Treatment Cor, SAMPLE FREE FREE 


48 W. 24th _ BW. Pith 8t., N -¥. 


CURES BLOOD POISON 


A trial treatment sent free to all who suffer with Blood 
Poison, mucous patches in the mouth, sore throat, copper 
colored spots, chancres, ulcerations, falling hair, ete 

Address, State Medical Institute, 560 Elektron Building, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to-day for a free trial package. 


CASH><; acceptable ideas. State if patented. 

The Patent Record, Baitimore.Md. 
eee 
abso 


m a ay 5 ur lutely sure; we 


furnish the yi and teach you free; you work in 
the locality where you live. 



















Send us youraddress 
and wewillshow you 


Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear pro 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once 

BOYAL MANUFACTURING éo., Dept. 24, DETROIT, HICH 








52 Gold and Silver Medals Awarded for 
Excellence 


JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd., 
Distillers. 


mous Engl 


finest mal 
alogue Na 9. 





Bobbie Burns Jug. $2.00. 





Cash or P.O. Express repaid. 








Dewar’s Scotch Whisky 


These Jam are handsome specimens of the fa- 
ish Doulton Ware, and make a very 
attractive addition to the sideboard. They contaia 


Dewar’s Special Old Scotch Whisky, 


remarkable for Aroma, Purity, and the Mellow. 
ness whic aoe ane can give, distilled from the 
—_— procurable Send for Cat- 

packed in unmarked cases. 


FRED'K GLASSUP, Sole U. S. Agent. 
JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd. 
(Dept 9.) 22 W. 24th St., 


By Special Royal Warrants to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


PERTH, Scotland. 
LONDON, England. 





Sphinx sug. $2.00. 
Cash or P.O. Express Prepaid. 


New York, N. Y. 






































































































Caring for Jack Ashore. 


Miss HELEN GovuLp Grves $50,000 For a BUILDING IN 
BROOKLYN—HOwW THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION Is QUIETLY PROVIDING FOR THE COMFORT OF JACK 
in His Leisure Hours. 


DURING the Spanish-American war much was done for the 
volunteers of the army, but the navy men were out of reach— 
or, at least, thought to 

= Bs “ be. But when every- 
; ; body began talking of 
the great work done by 
our squadron, previously- 
thought-of plans devel- 





<a 


oped into something sub- 
stantial. The first move 
was made at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where a building 
was opened as a naval 
branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion —the first ‘‘naval 
club ” for enlisted men in 
the United States—under 
the general direction of 
naval officers, of whom 
Rear - Admiral ‘‘ Jack” 
Philip was a leader, and 
in special.charge of 
Chaplain R. E. Steele, 
United States Navy, who 
was assigned to that duty by the Navy Department. This build- 
ing was only a temporary one, and it was fitted up as an experi- 
ment, for there were many people who knew (or thought they 
knew) the blue-jacket and his ways who said ; ‘‘ You never can 
get the sailors to come to such a place. All they want is a 
saloon, with plenty to drink, a dance-hall, and a good time.” 
This Brooklyn building was opened in due time. It was 
handy to the main entrance of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and 
the men of Admiral Sampson’s fleet who were on board the 
The backers of the experi- 








KAIGHN, 
PORT NAVAL 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


MANAGER 
BRANCH, 


OF NEW 
YOUNG 


H. E. 


ships then at the yard were notified. 
ment waited, with some uncertainty. The first night a man or 
two looked in ; the second, the place was well filled ; the third, 
there was not room for all applicants. All the beds in the 
sleeping-rooms were occupied ; the reading-room, with its large 
and varied stock of current literature and its comfortable chairs, 
was in constant use, and the *‘ smoking lamp was always light- 
ed” whenever there were ‘‘ liberty men” ashore from the ships. 
It was a sailor-man’s club. .t was a success beyond the expec- 
tations of anybody. 

There was nothing in the nature of ‘‘babying,” nor any 
preaching of religion about the place. Everything was as free 
The atmosphere was clean and wholesome. It was 
not, either, a charity. The men were expected to pay for what 
they had, and prices were close to cost. This they willingly 
did. In a word, the institution vas run by those who really 
and truly understood the sailor of the United States Navy of 
the present day, and not by good-intentioned but wrongly- 
directed philanthropists. 

All this was at Brooklyn. But the squadron was to remain 
there only a few weeks. When it sailed, of course the men 
went too, and there was a wondering if the whole thing was to 
drop. The fleet had been along the New England coast all sum- 
mer, engaged in evolutions and drills of various sorts, going into 
several ports from time to time, and making the summer ren- 
dezvous at Newport, R. I. Soit has remained for the Newport 
Young Men’s Christian Association to do the lion’s share of the 
work, The work was undertaken by the local association there 
with more misgivings than beset those who started the move- 
ment in Brooklyn, but its prompt success has removed all 
doubts. Chaplain Steele was ordered by the department to go 
to Newport and lend a band in getting the thing under way. 
He turned to energetically and assisted the general secretary, 

L. Tisdale, and the local directors in putting things in 
shape. Two floors of a building very centrally located were 


” 


as the air. 


was fitted up with beds for eighty men. A 
games were provid- 


leased. One floor w 
reading-room was equipped in proper style, 
ed, a lunch-counter established, bath facilities were pro- 
vided, and the rooms were open day and night. The men from 
the ships took to the idea at once, and the naval branch of New 
port’s Young Men’s Christian Association has grown to be a 
recognized institution 

The success of such an undertaking depends upon the way it 
is run and the men who run it. Almost everybody knows that 
a sailor has peculiarities, but very few outside the service know 
what these peculiarities are and how to handle the men who 
No man can do this like one who has been a long 
Chaplain Steele, at Brooklyn, served a long 
leaving the service to 


was 


have them. 
time in the navy. 
time in the navy as an apprentice-boy, 
study for the ministry, and then allowing his naval training to 
draw him back into the service as a chaplain. The Newport 
association was equally as fortunate. It, too, secured a man 
who had served his full apprenticeship in the navy and contin- 
eued in the service a number of years afterward, rising, through 
the special course of instruction provided by the government 
for deserving apprentices, to be a seaman gunner, and later, 
after his apprenticeship was over, winning the rate of chief 
gunner’s mate in the highest grade of enlisted men in the serv 
ice. After serving in that capacity for several years, and part 
of the time as instructor of apprentices at the Newport train- 
ing station, he went into fields of industry outside. When the 
work for the naval men was undertaken in Newport there was 
a demand for the right man, and Mr. H. E. Kaighn was found 
and pressed into service. No small share of the credit for the 
success of the Newport naval branch is due to his work. 

Chaplain Steele, who worked hard to get the Brooklyn estab- 
lishment into being, is shortly to become the chaplain of the 
Hartford, when that historic ship reaches the Atlantic coast 
after its trip around from the Pacific. In addition to Brooklyn 
and Newport the same sort of work for the sailors was done at 
each port visited by the squadron this summer—at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; at Portland, Me., where 400 men a night were accom- 
modated and entertained under the charge of State Secretary 
Garland ; at Bar Harbor and Rockland, Me., under the same 
efficient management, and at Boston. In future the blue- 
jacket is certain to find a welcome from the naval branches of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association wherever his ship may 
be in a home port whenever he is ashore. 

The work has the full approval and assistance of naval offi- 
cers from Secretary Long and Admiral Sampson down, and it 
is being recognized more and more by both officers and men as 
being a thing that has been long wanted for the comfort and 
good of the men when ashore on liberty. Its success seems 
likely to continue as long as the work is in the hands of such 
who know a sailor’s wants and know 
The English naval sailor 


men as those mentioned, 
how to cater to his likes and dislikes. 
always finds a similar place ready to welcome bim when he goes 
ashore in any English port that naval ships frequent. 

The success of the naval work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association bas been suth that a series of fine buildings is 
planned, to be fitted up with all the conveniences and luxuries 
that have made Young Men’s Christian Association homes so 
popular all over the land in other branches. The buildings 
referred to are to be for the exclusive use of the naval branch 
and the men of the United States Navy. The small temporary 
building used in Brooklyn is not adapted to these needs. The 
idea is to erect a fine building on Sands Street, close by the navy 
yard’s main entrance, and this work is only waiting for the 
necessary funds. Miss Helen Gould has given $50,000 toward 
the project, payable as soon as sufficient has been secured to 
begin the work. For this purpose at least $200,000 is needed. 
This Brooklyn building will be the first. Others will be erected 
in Boston, in Norfolk or Hampton Roads, in San Francisco, in 
Washington, and elsewhere where naval men gather. It will 
take years to accomplish all this, but the good to be done will 
exist always. The men of the navy havea taste of what the 
Young Men’s Christian Association can and wants to do for 
them, and no question exists as to the ultimate success of this 
branch of the association’s eudeavor. 

EVERETT B. MERO, 
Chief Yeoman, United States Navy. 








Life-insurance Profits. 


{[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of reaq 
ers of Lesuiz's WEEKLY. No chargeis made for answers to ing es 
regarding life-insurance matters. and communicatione are treated 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as « personal re; 
sometimes deemed advisable. } 


A CORRESPONDENT at Holyoke, Mass., writes to ask me if | 
honestly believe in the statement made to him by a life-insyr 
ance agent to the effect that life insurance is an investment} 
answer that if the agent intimated that life insurance wou), 
give better returns than a savings bank or an investment in , 
good mortgage bond or other security, then he was not tr 
ful, for an investment in a life-insurance policy will not produc, 


any such returns. 
will do what 
is, in case of the death of the holder, 
great deal more money than he placed in hisinvestment.  ‘¢ jg 
not reasonable, therefore, for any one who takes out a life -iy 
surance policy to expect that the company will not only prom 
ise to pay the entire amount of the policy in case of the d. ath 
of the insured, but also to pay him, in case of his survival! al] 
the money he has invested in premiums, with interest besid 
Life insurance is investment in this way: If a man takes ay 
endowment policy—say for ten years—and survives until the 
expiration of that period, he will have insured his life for th, 
amount of the policy during the ten years, and will also, at the 
expiration of that time, receive an amount in cash represen ing 
pretty nearly what his policy has earned. In this way mi iny 
men combine insurance with investment, and I might add | hat 
because of this investment feature and the absolute securi 
requires, I persistently advise my readers not to take up With 
any of the cheap, speculative propositions of assessment compa 
nies, but to pay a fair premium and do business with one of the 
great old-line companies, whose financial standing is attested! by 


On the other hand, a life-insurance p \ 
not do ; thar 
it will give to his est; 


a mortgage, a stock, or bond would 


years of successful experience and solid growth. 

*S W.C.,”’ Sprakers, N. Y.: I would prefer the New York Life t 
the A2tna. Cuakone the standing of the two compunies, the amount 
of their business, surplus, and reserves, and draw your own conecly 
sions 


I would not transfer my policy to the pro 
Better drop it and put the money in a saf 
old-line company, like the Mutual Life, the Equitable, the New Yor, 
L ife, the Provident Savings, or any of the other solid institutions 
*L..”’ Denver, Col.: An instructive book is the * Cyclopedia of In 
surance in the United States,” published at Hartford, Conn. A ood 
deal of information can be obtained from the insurance reports pub 
lished by the superinten lents of the various States. Copies will rob 
ably be sent you on amples ation, without charge. : 

A. B.,”’ Gloversville, N. Y.: The Jewelers’ and Tradesmen’s (‘om 
pany is an assessment association whic h last year reported an income 
of a little over $80,000. of which over {25,000 was spent for expenses 
The total admitted assets was $13,703, w aile the unimatured mortuary 
liabi ities were nearly $37,000. I would much prefer a policy in the 
Equitable, the Mutual Life, or the New York Life. 

’* Durango, Col: The assessment association you refer to does 
not do ‘any business in New York State. If I understand your plan, it 
is similar to that which other associations of its character have tried, 
but it does not alter my opinion regarding the instability of aj] such 
organizations. Somehow or other they do not survive like the oli-line 
companies. That is the general hi-tory of them all. The life-insur 
ance business has now been placed upon a basis of exact calculation 
Experts have determined, as the results of experience and observation 
what the expectation of life is and what a man should pay, in order to 
insure his life. I had rather do business with a company which has 
been successful during a long series of years, and pay a little more for 
the surety and guarantee which that success implies, than to pay less 
and lie awake nights wondering whether my policy was safe. 


JS he Aeame . 


Looks into New Books. 


No recent interpreter of Shakespeare has won a larger and 
more deserved success than Maude Adams, and all lovers of 
the great dramatist will be glad to possess a copy of the acting 
edition of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” just published by Mr. R. H. 
Russell, of New York. This version has been specially ar- 
ranged by Miss Adams, with the stage directions for its per- 
formance as produced by her. It is illustrated with a 
of Miss Adams, as she appears in various parts of the oo rom 
drawings by Messrs. Ernest Haskell and C. Allan Gilbert 


** Father,” Elgin, Ill.: 
posed new association, 





Immortality for an author or any other person may not be 
guaranteed by an appearance before the public in calendar 
form, but when one has reached that stage of literary or ar- 
tistic strength and excellence which justifies a serving up by 
picture and quotation, it may be safely assumed that his fame 
rests on a pretty sure basis. This remark is suggested by 
the appearance on our table of the Richard Mansfield Calen- 
dar for 1900, from the publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. 
It is a decidedly unique as well as a beautiful production. 





















































WHERE OUR JACK-TARS FIND BECREATION IN THE READING ROOM OF THE BROOKLYN NAVAL 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 





CHAPLAIN STEELE, UNITED STATES NAVY, RECEIVING A 


SAILOR’S MONEY FOR SAFE KEEPING. 
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United States 
Health fieports. 


ON THE HYGIENIC VALUE OF CIGARS. 


With reference to cigars, as is well known, they contain more or less nicotine, 
ch is poison; however, if the tobacco is of proper grade and correctly cured 
| cleanly manufactured, there will be found in such properly made cigars 
t enough nicotine to be of hygienic value in preventing the smoker from 
hing contagious diseases, and also frequently to cure membranous mucous 
ase germs, ‘Therefore the United States Health Reports go on record 
declaring that cégars can be made (and in this instance have been found 
made) so as to be healthful, sanitary and of hygienic value. ‘ 
Inasmuch as we are looked to for our unbiased reports on such matters, 
for the benefit of the American public—and inasmuch as we have received 
iny inquiries on this subject—and have investigated a great number of the 
various brands of cigars offered the public, we have found that the ‘* Lucke’s 
Rolls” and ** Lucke’s Rolled Cigars,” made by J. H, Lucke & Co,, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, were perfect and came up to every exacting qualification, They are 
I 
il 
h 


1 
Uy 










ade of finest tropical tobacco, hygienically handled and manufactured accord- 
* to the best methods known. Extreme cleanliness is required in every 
ndling, and these goods reach the consumer with the certainty that they 
combine the best qualities possible in a cigar. ; 

Knowing the wholesomeness of this product, and upon the highly favora- 
ble report of our Hygienic Experts and Medical Staff, we cordially extend to 
the Lucke Cigars and Rolls our editorial and official indorsement, and advise 
the use of these goods by all who wish a healthful smoke. 

A. N. TALLEY, M. D. 
For United States Health Reports. 














WasHINGTON, UV. C., January 2, 1900. 


The above is the first and only high authorita- 
tive recognition ever given any make of cigars in 
this country. 

Critics have said it looks as if the government 
wishes to encourage the products of our new 
island, Porto Rico. But that is not the reason of 
above important testimony. 

The reason is that the stock used in Rolled 
Cigars are tender young leaves—tropical loam-soil, 
new growths of fine, delicate, but rich-tasting to- 
bacco. And you can smoke them all day, enjoying 
every whiff without a trace of nausea. 

. We send box 100 Lucke’s Rolls (small) prepaid to any address in 
By Mail 








U.S., for #1, or box 50 Rolled Cigars (full size) for $1.25 prepaid. 
We refund remittance of any dissatisfied purchaser. 


J. H. LUCKE & CO., LUCKE BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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nova ot | O New Sweet Pea 


Every lover of flowers will want these charming new Sweet Peas. 
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Stoddard. 














ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE TRANSLATION 
IN THE WORLD 


‘“Admirably printed and _ illustrated, 
Barrie & Son’s edition is neither abridged 
nor expurgated. It is the only English 
version which contains all that is in the 
original.”’—M. W. Hazeltine, in the eww 
York Sun. 


“At the last, his (BALZAC’S) name 
will be placed higher still than Shakes- 
peare’s.””"— Professor Peck, of Columbia 
University. 

‘‘ There is only one English translation 
of BALZAC that is complete and unex- 
purgated, and that is published by George 
Barrie & Son.” —7he Bookman. 

“The most powerful of any novelist 
that ever lived, and his understanding of 
human nature equals Shakespeare’s.”— 
New York Times. 

“Stands alone among his contempo- 
raries.”—New York Tribune. 

“It is difficult to speak in terms of 
too high praise of the beautiful etchings, 
which really illustrate the text, the splen- 
did paper, print, and binding, which in 
simple elegance and good taste meet the 
demands of the most exacting book- 
lover.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Full information, specimen pages, etch- 
ings, prices, etc., will be promptly fur- 
nished on request. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON 
1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
STRONG MEN. 
= Have you read _ my little 
book, ‘* Three Classes of 
Men?” If not, write for 
same. It is sent in plain, 


sealed envelope free on re- 
quest, and embodies the 





years’ experience. It tells of 
my famous DR. SANDEN 
ELECTRIC BELT, with 
electric suspensory, the 
world’s greatest home self- 

<1 corrmaivres treatment for all results of 
outhful errors, lack of vigor and manly strength. 
orn at night, it gives stre’ 7th while you sleep. No 
stomach-wrecking drugs. 7,coo cured in 1899. Write 
for book to-day. I answer all letters personally, or 
the Belt can be examined at my office. ‘ 


Dr. L. W.Sanpen, 82 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 








‘yy DIE WILHOFTS (ORIGINAL) 
/ [ADYS SYRINGE. 


‘SHE ONLY PERFECT VAGINAL SYRINGE. 
Its princinle of action—that of INJ ECTION 
and SUCTION—assures a thorough cleansing. 
LLin one piece of best soft rubber; always 
ready for instant use. Our illustrated booklet, 
“Useful Information for Women, "free. 
Goodyear Rubber Co., 787 Broadway, New York 








Advertise im__em 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


truths I have learned from 30 | 





A PNEUSIATIC TIRE 


that can be repaired only in the factory in which it 
was made is not the tire on which it will be sale for 
you to wander far from home. In the Dunlop Tire 
that part which holds the air is a separate tube of pure 
rubber, and can be instantly removed and the minui- 
est puncture readily discovered and repaired, and 


These are the only You should get Dunlop Tires 
tools3ou'li meed. on your bicycle. 100 manufact- 
urers are furnishing them. If 
your dealer refuses to comply 
with your request we will give 
you the names of those who 
will, 








Booklet mailed on re- 
quest, or can be had of 
any live bicycle dealer. 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO., 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. Chicago, IN. 


PLAYS 








Recitations, dialogues, and other enter- 
tainment hooks. ¢ atalogue free 


DRAMATIC PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 











Electric Lighted 
Trains 











Chicago 
& North-Western Ry. 


HE North-Western Limited to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, 6.30 P.M. daily from Chicago, 
cannot be excelled. Three other first class trains 
from Chicago also—9.00 A. M. Daylight Train, 
10.00 P. M. Fast Mail and 10.15 P. M. Night 
Express. All agents sell tickets via this popular 
route. W.B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Goons. 




















Limited Trains 


between 
Boston, Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, 
Washington, St. Louis. 


Big 4 Route 


New York Central and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


W. ].LYNCH, 
Gen l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
W.P. DEPPE, 
Asst. G. P.and T. A. 
Cincinnati. 























COE’S ECZEMA CORE $latccizsists;.. dic, bexof us. 





ee 

you want a prompt, safe and perma- 
nent cure for Debility, Weakness, etc., 
send for Winchester Specific Pill 
(purely vegetable). Prescribed by 
we Physicians for the past 41 years. 
Treatise sent on request. Securely 
sealed. Price $1.00 per box. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 

Established 1858. 46 Cliff St., New York. 











OUR RECENT INVESTIGATION: 





Of the Remarkable Ohio ".vention, Described in a Former Issue, Was 
So Very Satisfactory We Have No Hesitancy in Indorsing 
the Same as Just What All Our Readers Need. 





It is Truly a God-send to All Humanity, and the Greatest Blessing Ever Be- 
stowed Upon Man, Woman or Child. 


Many letters have reached us concerning this 
wonderful Cabinet, described in a former issue. A 
searching investigation has been made, and we can 
assure our readers it is just as represented and 
everything claimed for it. 

Ai one want to have perfect health, a clear skin, 
beautiful complexion, prevent Colds, Fever, La 
Grippe and Disease, and enjoy ‘ll the marvelous, 
cleansing, beautifying and curative elements of the 
famous ‘Turkish, Russian, Sulphur Vapor Baths, 
perfumed or medicated if desired, at home, in your 
own room for 8 cents each, should have one of the 
remarkable 1902 Style Square Quaker Turkish Bath 
Cabinets. 

Water Baths simply wash the surface. The Cabi- 
net Bath, perfectly safe both Summer and Winter, 
opens the 5.000.000 pores of the skin, sweats out all 
the poisons und effete matter which cause disease, 








ig i . Self color, 
Mars. pr erigat crane salmon wich pink wings. 
10 packets in all, foronly Ten 2 
ot eg lo Ett 00 in enon to the archaser who sends 
and $2, 00 in cash prizes. Mailed free to all who request it. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, !7!! Filbert St. 
i 5 * 0 0 SURE. 


Coquette. Dcep primrose, tinted purplish rose. One Packet 
Bkstccas. New. Dark maroon, shaded purple. 
me the best io doves sprays grown from the above collection. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 
COLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. 
MR. REED 













y teas I Orange suffused with purple. 
eee Vtg Beautfal deep rosy mauve. ofeach 
Gray Friar. Watcred purple on white ground. only 
Stanley. The best dark swect pea. Deep maroon. 
Stella Morse. Ioodcd flower. Cclor primrose and pink. 
The Bride. Large pure white fowcr. Exquisite. 
My new catalogue for 140 is pronounced by all,the brightest and 
j best seed book of the ycar. It contains everything goo jl old or new, 
a with hundreds of i!lustrations, four colores plates, cultural directions, 
NEW, UICK PROCESS. 
8 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: ‘Get cando. Plate 
Sole hog WWcctness earns $170 a month. Agents all making money. So 











can you. 
posal: 5 to 615 a day, at home or traveling, taking 
hos 7ge bg ny Aaa 0 ualled for plating watches, jewelry, 
TART you" ee OMINEDE we do plating Seendeen, Wave cheertense, Min 
8 " 
i facture AS ical outfits, including all teols, lathes and materials. All sizes complete. Ready for 
work when received. Quaran’ New modern m 


ethods. 
t when receive formulas and trade secrets, FREE. Failure impossible. 
THE ROYAL, OU NEW DIPPING 1 SS. Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in’melied me 
taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant plate, ready to deliver. Thick plate every time. @uaran' & to 10 ¥ 
bya ing dally. No polishing, oo WEEd, BOSNRERET 
DEMAND FOR PLATING IS ENORMOUS. Every ly, hotel and restaurant have goods 
plated instead of buying new. It's cheaper and better. You will not need to canvass. he meg ; 
ci 




















































ert 
Been in business 





‘ave all the work they can do. People bringit. You can hire boys cheap to do your pane, the 
We, and solicitors to gather work ore aa por cent. Replating is honest and legitimate. fe 
WE ARE HED 


al 
whee ra Our customers have the it of our experience. = l. ) 
tae fue ee WE STAM WOU, Now inthe tims tofmakemonct.—- EOP ee. il 
WRITE FO-DAY. Our New Plo Aansles, Olrculars and Testimonials FREE. Se Sai@e-ce \ 
“GRAY & CO. PLATING WORKS, 617 MIAM! BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
[{ We recommend above Compauy as thoroughly reliable.}—Eptron. 


t. 
AN OLD ESTABLIS 
benefi 










t= — 
cleanses you inwardly and outwardly, purifies your 
blood, makes your eyes bright, your skin clear, 

our nerves strong, sleep sound, appetite good. 

me week's use will make a new being of you. 

This is a genuine Cabinet with a real door; hand- 
somely made; best materials; rubber lined; heavy 
steel frame; top curtains; in fact, all the latest im- 
provements; will last 20 years; not a cheap, flimsy 
affair, but strong, substantial, 
received. 








y for use when 





Over 27,000 Physicians and 1,000,000 happy users 
recommend this Cabinet for bathing purposes. 

Dr. A. B. Stockham, Chicago, editor Tokology, 
recommends it highly, as also does Hon. B. F. Ship- 
ley, Moroa, Ill.; Rev. H. Cardner, well-known Evan- 
gelist; M. C. Gropner, M.D., 375 Centre St., Boston; 
Congressman John J. Lentz, and thousands of 
others. 

Mrs. S. H. Tripler, 36 Park Row, New York City, 
had Rheumatism and other troubles 20 years, was 
cured in one week, says this Cabinet is a God-send 
to every woman, worth $1,000. 

G. M. Lafferty, Covington, no was compelled to 
quit business, walked on crutches. drugs and doc- 
tors failed, was relieved by the first bath, entirely 
cured in 14 days. 

J. W. Van Tassel cured himself of Lumbago, and 
his friends of Blood and Skin Diseases, Kiduey Af- 
fections, Nervousness, Piles, etc., and made $1,500 
selling this Cabinet in5 months. No one afflicted can 
afford to be without this Cabinet for a single day. 

The makers guarantee results and assert positive- 
ly, as do thousands of users, that this Cabinet will 
cure Nervousness, Weakness, Aches, Pains, Colds 
and Rheumatism (they offer $50 reward for a case 
not relieved). Purifies the Blood, cures Sleepless- 
ness, La Grippe, Neuralgia, Headaches, Indiges- 
tion, Piles, Dropsy, all Blood, Skin, Liver, Kidney, 
and Urinary troubles. Has wonderful power to 
prevent and cure Women’s complaints. 

A Face and Head Steamer is furnished if desired, 
which cleanses the skin, beautifies complexion, re- 
moves pimpk blackheads, eruptions, and is a 
sure cure for all skin diseases, Eczema, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Throat troubles. 

All our readers should write to-day to the World 
Mfg. Co., 1182 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
valuable book and testimonials; or, better still, 


order a Cabinet at once. 
The es is wonderfully low. It is a 
$12 00 , complete with ve, 


binet for only $65. 
formulas for baths and various 
directions. Face steamer, $1.00 extra. 

This firm is perfectly reliable; capital, $100,000.00; 
ships same day your remittance is > 
funds your money after 30 days’ use if the 
is not just as represented. Send for Booklet any- 


way. 

This Cabinet is a wonderful seller for its, and 
the firm offers special inducements to men and 
women upon request, and to our knowledge many 
are making from $100 to $ 30 every month and ex: 
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APPARENTLY 
What sort of a table do you set ?’ 
‘* Well, thet lady over there takes her meals here.’ 


PROSPECTIVE DOARDER—“ 
LANDLADY— 





GOOD. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


‘THE. WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 


eHoenial 
Comte: ACo. 


Ladies’ Cloths. 


New Spring Shades in Faced Cloths. 
I 2 


Plain, Stripec, Plaid and Mixed 


Cheviots. 
Meltons, Venetians. 


Golf and Bicycle Suitings. 


Handmade Homespuns. 


Proadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Immediate and Lasting 





(MARIANI WINK) 


WORLD FAMOUS TONIC 


Prevents Waste, 
Aids Digestion, 
Braces Body, Brain 


and Nerves. 


No other preparation has ever received so many 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people as the 
world-famous Mariani Wine. 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse Substitutes. 


Mariani & Co., 52 West 15th St., New hn ublish a 
handsome book of endorsements of Em mpero cmp ress 
Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops and other distinguished 
hope a It is sent eratis and postpaid to all whe 
write 
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Beeman’ S 
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The 
Original } 
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‘Pepsin: 
Gum 


? Cures Tadigestion and Sea-sickness. { 
- 
All Others Are Imitations. - 


ewe. 00-¢ © 0-7 oe 


3-00-00 
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mete! BIOOU Skin 


Cures Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Itch and all Skin Diseases. 


Sent by Express, ‘‘charges prepaid,"’ on receipt 

of price if your druggist don't have it, 

8 0zs $1. 16 0zs $1.50 Animal Lotion $1. 
TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE, 

Eczema Cure C>., Rochester, N. Y. 














ROUTE OF THE CELEBRATED 
“New York and Florida 
Specials 
“Florida and West Indian 
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COPY THIS SIGNA- 
TURE IN YOUR 
HOUSEKEEPER'S 
DIARY. 
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When buying an article like 
Extract of Meat it pays to 
take trouble and obtain the 
right hind, the original 


LIEBIG 


COMPANYS EXTRACT 


Manufactured under the strictest scientific eu- 
pervision, from the best parts of the best beef. 














PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Coapuets POUR trove 
OLD MEXICO » 

CALIFORNIA 


14 days in Mexico. 19 days in California 
FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 29. 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN 


Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Sleeping. Compart 
ment, and Ob-ervaution (urs over entire route. 


Rate, $550, covering all necessary expenses 


MEXICO ONLY 


FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 6, 
Rate, $300, covering all necessary expenses 


j FEBRUARY 27 TO MARCH 29 
y Rate, $375, covering all necessary expenses. 


Tours TO FLORIDA, OLD PT. COMFORT, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


For detailed itineraries and full information, 
apply to Ticket 4 gents; blag + ist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Asst. Gen’! Pass 
Agent, Philadelphia. 

J. B,. HUTCHINSON, 
General Manager. 


J, R. WOOD, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


CALIFORNIA ONLY § 
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No Fire, Smoke, Heat. Avi solutely Safe. Send 5 ieee for ¢ catalog 











TRUSCOTT BOAT MFC. CO., ST. JOSEPH, M CH. 





In Death Claims, $18,861,371.12 














Assets, Dec. 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 






SEEBEBBESBSEHEEE EB SB 
 “‘4 Perfect Food’’ 
‘* Preserves Health’’ 

** Prolongs Life ’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA 


“Known the world ove: 

. Received the highest ir 
s dorse »ments from the medica} 
practitioner, the nurse, an 
the intelligent housekeepx 
and caterer.” —Dietetic anid 











Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. ir: 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780. 





Trade-Mark 
BB on Every Package 








To Jamaica 
(two weeks 
special trip) 
and all points 
on the Carib- 
bean Sea by 
the commod- 
ious sSteamets-~ - 


Of the <a = 
ATLAS 
LINE teavifig 


every Saturdanne Send 
illustrated booklet 


17 STATE ST. NEW YORK. 





AWINTER Siac: 
i’ SUMMER WATERS 


New. LYork 
Jor 
‘Jree 
PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK Acts 








Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to it 


policyholders 


Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 


Dividends, $8,879,224.61 





Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 


Surplus, $1,984,822.63 
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m TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. : 
g : Percentage : 
a 1889. 1899. Gains. of Gains. y 
m Premium Income ...... . $:,913,230.88 $1,405,954.03 $2,492,723 15 130.9 W 
a Income from Interest and Rents __ 505-125 90 __ 981,189.54 47% .063 64 94 v 
n TOTAL $2,418, 356.78 $5,387,143 57 $2,.,68.786 79 122 7 w 
@ Assets $10,415,817.64 $23,819,937.17 $13,404,119.53 128.¢ v 
& Amount Insured $56,320,503.00 $123,980,438.00 $67,659,93500 120.1 
; Surplus $857,342.01 $1,984,822.63 $1,127,48062 131 <1 
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THE GREAT PASSENGE 


LINE OF AMERIC — NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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